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LIBRARY WEEK 


Many a fairly intelligent person in a city where there is an efficiently 
conducted public library is only half conscious that there is such an in- 
stitution in the city. Nothing has ever happened that has brought 
sharply to his attention the library’s existence and the fact that it can 
be of definite personal service to him individually. It is proposed that 
December 4-9 there be held in every city in the state a Library Week, 
Its purpose is to make every person in the community fully conscious of 
the fact that there is a public library and that it can serve him. Sugges- 
tions for its celebration appear elsewhere. The individual who helps 
in making the week a suc cess and every organization which takes part 
in the celebration is immediately enlisted in interest in the library cause, 
Therefore the more who help the more who are enlisted and interested; 
get everybody to help. If you do not intend to make Library Week a 
rousing success, omit any celebration of it. A half-hearted attempt will] 
leave the general community impression that the library is a half-hearted 
affair of only secondary importance. A rousing Library Week, however, 
will be of more value than can be well estimated. If it is a thorough 
success, an inevitable by-product of the week’s work will be increased 
financial support. Can you afford to pass up the opportunity? 
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We have asked De- 
State marcaus C. Brown, li- 
libraries  brarian of the state 
and library at Indianapo- 
Library lis to present to our 
schools readers some of the 
characteristics of State 
Libraries. The article appears in 


this issue as No. IX in the series on 
American Libraries. Miss Mary E. 
Robbins who made an investiga- 
tion of all library schools of the 
country as the special agent of the 
committee on library training of 
the American Library Association, 
and who is now director of the 
library school at Atlanta, Ga., 
presents an article upon Library 
Schools which appears as No. X in 
the series on American Libraries. 
The qualifications of these two to 
treat of their respective subjects is 
self-evident. 


The twenty-fifth an- 
Wisconsin niversary meeting of 


Library the Wisconsin Library 
Associa- Association held at 
tion Milwaukee, October 


12-13, proved to be 
the largest and most successful 
meeting in the history of that asso- 
ciation. The program was of un- 
usual interest; the attendance was 
large and included many trustees, 
business men, and club women who 
are not actively in library work; 
and there was manifested through- 
out an unusual professional spirit. 
The executive committee, consist- 
ing of Miss Delia G. Ovitz of the 
Milwaukee Normal, Miss Cora 
Frantz of Kenosha, and Miss Callie 
Wieder of Fond du Lac, are to be 
congratulated upon the success of 
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the meeting, which was due to 
their wise planning and energetic 
supervision. 


The state reading 


Reading’ circle board has just 
for teach- issued a pamphlet of 
ers and fifty-six pages giving 
pupils comprehensive _ infor- 

mation and _ helpful 


suggestions with regard to the Wis- 
consin reading circle. In this are 
the lists of books for the teachers’ 
reading circles and for the young 
people’s reading circles. These 
lists represent the cream of peda- 
gogical and juvenile literature and 
the titles should almost without 
exception be in every public library. 
In order that the best possible use 
be made of them, however, it will 
be necessary for every librarian 
who has these books or some of 
them to send a personal notice to 
each of the teachers of the city that 
they are in the library and are there 
for the use of the teachers and 
pypis. We know of no way in 
which better use may be made of 
better books than in working with 
the reading circle in encouraging 
systematic reading by teachers and 
pupils. A copy of the pamphlet 
has been sent to every public 
library. It should be remembered 
also that the state library commis- 
sion will send by parcel post to 
teachers books on the reading 
circle lists. 


Every librarian has 
such frequent inquiries 
as to the possibility of 
infection in books that 
an authoritative pronouncement by 


Infection 
in books 
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so eminent a physician and sani- 
tarian as Dr. W. A. Evans of Chi- 
cago will command immediate at- 
tention. By special permission of 
Dr. Evans we reprint in this issue 
his statement which first appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune. 


To us personally it 
has always seemed 
somewhat inconsistent 
that librarians should 
exert themselves in an almost fren- 
zied way to induce those to read 
who did not care to read, while at 
the same time they withheld from 
those who were anxious to read a 
full supply of good books. Gradu- 
ally, however, the restrictions upon 
the number of books issued to one 
reader are being removed. On Oc- 
tober 16 the Chicago Public Li- 
brary put in force a regulation 
which will allow five books, fiction 
er non-fiction, to be drawn on one 
card issued to an adult user. For 
some time past the public libraries 
of New York City, Brooklyn, and 
Newark have extended similar priv- 
ileges, the two former permitting 
ene borrower to take out up to six 
volumes, while the Newark library 
has no limit except the physical 
limitations of the reader. 


More 


privileges 


We have been asked 

The budget to urge that the statu- 
for the tory date for the filing 
city finance of an annual report 
committee by the public library 
be changed since it is 

necessary for each library in Octo- 
ber or November to make out a 
budget for the consideration of the 
finance committee of the common 
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council and as a basis for a new ap- 
propriation. We suggest that the 
annual report is not intended for 
this use. The figures for use before 
the finance committee must not be 
old figures—must not be even a few 
months old. To the finance com- 
mittee of the council there should 
be presented a financial statement 
which shows approximately the 
financial status of the library as it 
will be upon the ensuing 31st day 
of December. Such a statement 
must of necessity include some esti- 
mates for the unexpired portion of 
the year. A statement which shows 
the condition at any other time will 
not be effective with the common 
council which is interested in know- 
ing what the financial condition of 
the library will be at the time when 
the new appropriation becomes 
available. 


Colfax, a Wisconsin 

A munici- village of one thou- 
pal sand people, has dis- 
building tinguished itself. It 
has erected a munici- 

pal building costing twenty thou- 
sand dollars. While bonds were is- 
sued for the major portion of this, 
almost every organization in the 
city and many individuals as well 
made contributions to its erection 
and equipment. The result is a 
building that represents financially 
far more than the cash that went 
into it and represents as well the 
cooperative effort of the entire 
citizenship of the municipality as 
well as the citizenship of a wide 
circle of farmers who make Colfax 
their social and economic center. 
The building has wisely been placed 
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upon the busiest corner of the busi- 
ness street and no person can visit 
the village without going away 
with a consciousness of its presence. 
In it will be found the municipal 
offices, a recreation room, club 
rooms, rest rooms, a lock-up, the 
public library, and a splendid audi- 
torium. We doubt whether there is 
in the entire country a village of 
this size which is so adequately 
equipped with a building which is 
actually the educational, industrial, 
civic, and social center of a prosper- 
ous village and a rich farming com- 
munity. 


One of the chief pur- 
Ask the poses in establishing 
commis-_ the Wisconsin Library 
sion Commission was to 


make it an aid to the 
public library in every possible 
way. We had assumed that the 
librarians of the state knew this. 
We were therefore somewhat inter- 
ested in having forwarded to us 
from another state department the 
request from an experienced libra- 
rian in this state for a well known 
book which was on our shelves and 
which we sent. We do not under- 
stand just why this librarian failed 
to ask the commission for what she 
needed. Possibly we have not here- 
tofore made it sufficiently plain 
that we most cordially welcome re- 
quests for help from public libra- 
ries no matter what the request 
may be. While we cannot guaran- 
tee always to be able to give the 
help required, we can give assur- 
ances that every effort will be made 
to respond to the request and that 
whatever is desired will be for- 
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warded if it is humanly possible. 
No matter what you need, there- 
fore, ask the commission. 


If it is reckoned good 
Browsing business for book deal- 
in the ers to encourage 
library “browsing’’ among 
their books why not 
for public libraries as well. A sign 
in the window of the J. K. Gill Co. 
of Portland, Ore., might be copied 
literally and in spirit in every pub- 
lic library in Wisconsin. Just as an 
over-anxious clerk will drive a pos- 
sible customer who is not sure of 
what he wants, out of a store, so 
an over-eager librarian may dis- 
courage, by the business-like ap- 
proach, the patron who wishes 
simply to browse among the books, 
says the Publishers’ Weekly. The 
sign in the Portland store is as fol- 
lows and is at least suggestive: 
“Spend a minute or an hour or 
as long as you like, browsing among 
the books. A little while spent in 
our book department each day will 
go far towards familiarizing you 
with the many important new 
books of each season. It is consid- 
ered quite proper at Gill’s to look 
without buying, and if you use the 
*phone, it is safe to buy at Gill’s 
without looking.” 


Because libraries buy 
some of the recent fic- 
tion it is not safe to 
conclude that they in- 
vest any considerable 
portion of their income in property 
of this sort which may be of so little 
value, says the Publishers’ Weekly. 
The assistant librarian of the 


Recent vs. 
standard 
fiction 
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Brooklyn public library in a state- 
ment appearing in the Boston Tran- 
script demonstrates that even so 
popular a novel as Tarkington’s 
Turmoil is kept in smaller numbers 
than are some of the older stand- 
ards. ‘During 1915 about 6,000 
novels published during the last 
two years were added to the li- 
brary, as compared with the pur- 
chase of 23,000 volumes of adult 
fiction published before 1914 and 
comprising to a considerable ex- 
tent the so-called classics—Dick- 
ens, Scott, Thackeray, etc. Less 
than seven per cent of this year’s 
book appropriation was expended 
for novels published during the 
last two years. The 6,000 volumes 
of such novels represented 120 
titles, an average duplication of 
fifty, which is certainly not exces- 
sive for a library with thirty-five 
branches. Tarkington’s Turmoil 
proved to be most in demand, 179 
copies having been bought. On 
the other hand, the library has on 
its shelves 277 copies of Oliver 
Twist, 342 of Ivanhoe, 247 of Tale 
of Two Cities, and 319 of The Count 
of Monte Cristo.” 


Book Notes 


Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, the poet of In- 
dia, awarded tne Nobel 
prize for literature and knighted by 
the King of England in 1913, ar- 
rived in Seattle on September 18, 
for a tour of the United States. 


Tagore 
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According to his 


Kipling’s American publishers, 
sales Kipling’s works, ex- 
clusive of his war 


books, sold during May, June, and 
July, 1916, 25,000 copies as 
against 11,000 the previous year. 


Norman Duncan 


Death of died suddenly on Oc- 
Norman tober 18 of heart dis- 
Duncan ease at the clubhouse 


of the Willowbrook 
Country Club at Fredonia, N. Y., 
where he had been playing a golf 
match with several friends. Mr. 
Duncan was born at Brantford, 
Ont., in 1871, and was educated at 
the University of Toronto. He was 
on the staff of the New York Even- 
ing Post at one time; was later a 
correspondent of Harper’s Maga- 
zine traveling in various foreign 
countries; a professor of rhetoric 
at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege; and a professor of literature 
at the University of Kansas. He 
made many journeys to Newfound- 
land and Labrador, which furnished 
him with the background for much 
of his fiction. He was the author of 
Dr. Luke of Labrador, Dr. Grenfell’s 
Parish, The adventures of Billy Top- 
sail, Higgins, A man’s Christian 
and many other titles well known 
to all readers. 


Eben Eugene Rex- 
ford, 68, poet and au- 
thor, died in a hospital 
at Green Bay, Wednes- 
day, October 18, 1916, of typhoid 
fever. He was buried at his home 
in Shiocton, Wis. Rexford’s ballad, 
Silver Threads Among the Gold, won 


Eben 
Rexford 
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international fame. He was a con- 
tributor of poems and stories to 
leading magazines and newspapers. 
He was considered an authority 
on horticulture and _ floriculture. 
Among his works are Home Flori- 
culture, Grandmother’s Garden, and 
the Home Garden. Rexford com- 
posed hymns for Evangelists San- 
key, Excell and Gabriel. He was 
organist for twenty-five years in 
the Congregational church at Shi- 
octon. He was considered with ex- 
Gov. W. D. Hoard and Dr. S. M. 
Babcock among Wisconsin’s great- 
est citizens by a state vote, ordered 
by Gov. Philipp. 


A correspondent of 


Shake- The Dial tells us that 
speare’s Shakespeare is said to 
earnings have received 20 


pounds a year from 
his written plays and about 100 
pounds from his acting, certainly 
not to exceed 130 pounds in all, 
$650. All this in contrast to Char- 
lie Chaplin earnings,—a little mat- 
ter of $1,835.34 daily, Sundays and 
holidays included. 


Wisconsin people will 
John read with interest John 
Muir’s Muir’s new book, A 
new book Thousand Mile Walk to 
the Gulf. It is from 
manuscripts which Mr. Muir left 
and is said to be most interesting 
as giving a new side-light on his 
earlier life. 


Elias Tobenken, the 

Tobenken author of Witte Ar- 
rives which, like the 

Promised Land, is a story of the 
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Jew in American city life, attended 
school at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, became known for excellent 
editorial work on the Chicago Trib- 
une and is now writing on economic 
subjects for the Metropolitan. 


Once a year the Brit- 
Literary ish government puts a 
pensions limited number of 


names upon a “civil 
pension list.” Only those are eligi- 
ble who have performed some serv- 
ice to letters and are in straitened 
circumstances. Last month these 
pensions were granted, and among 
those who received them were Wil- 
liam H. Mallock, author of Is Life 
Worth Living; Lady Murray, wid- 
ow of Sir James Murray, editor of 
the great Oxford Dictionary; Mrs. 
Amy Bullen, widow of the world 
famous author of The Cruise of the 
Cachalot and other sea stories. 


Autoists who have 
felt that farmers are 
charging excessively 
for pulling them out of 
mud holes, may be in- 
terested in the fact 
that over one hundred years ago 
this avaricious farmer had his pro- 
totype. When the Lewis and Clark 
expedition was coming down the 
Ohio river and stuck fast on the 
rapids, or “‘riffles’’ as they called 
them, they were repeatedly com- 
pelled to ask the near-by farmers 
for assistance in pulling the boats 
off the rocks. On page 33 of the 
Journals of Lewis and Ordway 
which constitutes Volume XXII of 
the Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions there is an entry in Lewis’s 


**No filan- 
throphy’”’ 
in owners 
of teams 
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diary under date of September 2, 
1803, as follows: “Find ourselves 
stranded again * * * obtain one 
horse and an ox which enabled us 
very readily to get over * * * payd 
the man his charge which was one 
dollar; the inhabitants who live 
near these riffles live much by the 
distresssed situation of traveller 
are generally lazy. Charge extra- 
vegantly when they are called on 
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for assistance and have no filan- 
throphy or contience.”’ Under date 
of September 6th this entry ap- 
pears: “Struck on a riffle which we 
got over with some difficulty and 
in the distance of two miles and a 
half passed 4 others three of which 
we were obliged to drag over with 
horses; the man charged me the 
exorbitant price of two dollars for 
his trouble.” 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


IX 


State Libraries 


By Demarchus C. Brown, State Librarian of Indiana 


It is not easy to describe a state library. 
The forms and functions assumed by state 
libraries in recent years show these insti- 
tutions to be different in different states. 
The variety, in fact, is quite Protean. 
These libraries are small and large, simple 
and compound, rich and poor. Partisan 
politics plays a part in the management of 
some of them. This is, of course, the 
greatest curse that could happen to them 
—to subject collections of books, their use 
by the public, and the employment of a 
library staff, to the hauling and pulling of 
spoils. It is degrading in a high degree. 

Some would consider that there is a 
weakness in the fact that ex-officio boards 
control state libraries. These boards are 
frequently made up of state officials who 
may or may not have a genuine interest 
in the institution. In some instances the 
supreme court of the state controls the 
library. If it is distinctly a law library 
there can be little or no objection to this 
method of control. 

Functions of the state library. 
Legislative reference work is a development 
of recent years, partly in the state libraries, 
partly under separate boards and partly 
under the library commissions. Much of 


the work of a legislative reference depart- 
ment belongs to the library, while some of 
it is legislative or even legal. 

It has always seemed to the writer that 
the collection and preservation of the state 
history, whether in the form of official 
archives or the records of voluntary 
organizations, belongs peculiarly to the 
state library. In this field again there are 
differences in the various states. Many of 
them have historical societies more or less 
richly endowed and equipped. Their names 
tell what they do. They are scientifically 
managed, as a rule, and, -therefore, even 
with meagre funds, serve the common- 
wealth better than politically controlled 
libraries. The formation and control of 
these societies should never be hampered 
nor prevented, and yet their work can be 


legitimately and fully done by the state 


library. There is a historical society in 
every progressive state, and some of them 
possess finer collections than the official 
library. Here again is evidence of the 
scattered forces and lack of unity in 
bringing together the library forces. 
Limited resources. A very distressing 
fact about state libraries is the crowded 
space and limited funds in and with which 
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the libraries are conducted. The writer 
recalls the pointed question put to him by 
an English archivist and librarian, how a 
state library of any consequence could be 
kept up on the amount mentioned as 
coming to a given library, about $20,000 
per annum, which sum was intended to 
cover all expenses, salaries of a trained 
staff, book purchases and miscellaneous 
matters. He argued that it could not 
be done, and was he not right? The 
majority of state libraries do not receive 
the amount cited above. They struggle 
along on much less; some day, maybe, 
legislatures will be more liberal. Enough 
has been said to show the interesting com- 
binations and the varieties of state libraries. 
It may be of some importance to give 
specific examples of the scope and work of 
these libraries. 

It may seem invidious to select a single 
library or a group, and set them forth as 
embodying all or nearly all of the elements 
belonging to a modern, well conducted 
institution fulfilling the requirements of a 
progressive library. (Words like ‘“‘pro- 
gressive’ are over-worked. I prefer 
‘‘growing.”) A wide scope is given in the 
libraries of New York, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Virginia and Indiana, but 
they are not the same in their work. 
Indiana, for instance, leaves the law 
library to the supreme court, and the legis- 
lative reference to a separate bureau 
(though formerly this was established as a 
department of the library); New York 
omits the historical society; in Ohio both 
the law library and the legislative reference 
are distinct; California has wide super- 
vision over county libraries; in Virginia 
the legislative reference is separate but 
archives and history play an important 
part; in Michigan both law library and 
legislative reference are parts of the general 
library. 

State library buildings. A few of 
the states have erected buildings for their 
state libraries. This fact gives a great 
opportunity for development and makes it 
possible for these institutions to grow 
faster and do better work than the delin- 
quent states. (I take a certain pride in 
saying delinquent because my own state 
has declined to erect a building for its 
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general library.) Generally speaking the 
state libraries are housed in the capitol, 
which is not constructed for library 
purposes. The best arrangement for books 
and work of the staff is, therefore, 
impossible. 

New York has now housed its collection 
in the new building. This structure is a 
matter of pride to all interested in educa- 
tion, history and libraries. Whether we 
live in New York or not we are gratified 
that such an architectural triumph has 
been erected for one of our state l‘braries. 

Wisconsin (for its historical library), 
Iowa and Connecticut and one or two other 
states have special buildings. One feels 
like congratulating Connecticut and Mr. 
Godard, the librarian, because the people 
were willing to spend much money (several 
millions) for this important educational 
purpose. If we cross the border line into 
northwest Canada, we find that British 
Columbia has outreached us all and built 
a really magnificient provincial library and 
museum. ‘ 

Some further functions. It is worth 
while to mention the fact that there is a 
little more uniformity in the distribution of 
state documents through the state libraries. 
This is the correct and convenient method 
for the reason that the state library is the 
recipient and keeper of the exchanges and 
can, therefore, better serve as the dis- 
tributing agent. 

Only two state libraries maintain formal 
library schools, namely: New York and 
California. In New York, this is fitting 
because there the library is an integral part 
of the educational system of the state, as 
it might well be in every state. In Indiana 
the State Board of Education controls the 
library but does not maintain a library 
school in connection therewith. 

One class of unfortunates, the blind, is 
served with books by several of the state 
libraries, particularly California, New 
York, Michigan, Indiana, and others. No 
more acceptable or enjoyable service is 
rendered than this. It is very highly 


appreciated. 
Characteristics of certain state 
libraries. Perhaps a brief statement of 


facts about a few state libraries in separate 
paragraphs would be of value and interest: 
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New York. This institution, a part of 
the educational system of the state, 
covers the entire field of library work 
usually considered as belonging to a state 
library. -It is a general library, has a 
legislative reference department, a law 
library, traveling libraries, performs what 
is commonly called the commission work, 
serves the blind readers of the state, has 
an archives department, a library school, 
and distributes the documents to other 
state libraries. It is housed in a beautiful 
new building. In spite of the fact that the 
fire in the state capitol occurred only a few 
years ago and ruined a great amount of 
their material, the New York State 
Library has a large collection of books and 
is adding to its shelves regularly. 


Michigan. This institution is doing 
excellent work for the people of Michigan. 
Its service is nearly as large in its scope as 
that of New York. It does not have a 
library school, nor does it have quarters 
like New York and Wisconsin. Its growth 
is indicated by the addition of about 
30,000 volumes, shown by its last report. 
This includes pamphlets and law books. 


Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania fulfills the 
ordinary duties of a state library and in 
addition has a department for the com- 
Mission and traveling libraries, while the 
documents are distributed by another 
department. The legislative reference de- 
partment in Pennsylvania is separate from 
the state library, although the rooms 
occupied make the books of the library 
easily accessible for legislative purposes. 
This library has, according to its last 
report, 163,976 volumes accessioned. 


California. This library carries a law 
department, distributes the documents, has 
a library school, and in addition serves as 
a central library for all counties of the state 
in a way peculiar to California, a system 
that is followed by no other state at present. 
Including the law library, there are 188,440 
volumes accessioned. There is a special 
collection which is a part of the state 
library, though housed in a different place. 
It is the Sutro Library. 


Ohio. In addition to the general col- 
lection of books in the Ohio State Library, 
the commission and traveling libraries 
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departments are a part of their work, while 
the legislative reference is distinct. There 
are historical societies in Ohio: and this 
takes away much of the archives feature 
of this library. This institution is growing 
rapidly, but like most of the others, is badly 
in need of space. 


Virginia. The large amount of un- 
published archives and historical docu- 
ments dating from the period prior to the 
Revolution makes it possible for the State 
Library of Virginia to do much in historical 
research and publication. This she is doing 
with credit. The legislative reference is 
not a part of the library. The traveling 
libraries, are, however, under the control 
of the library. There is, also, a fairly 
good general collection of books. 


Illinois. In this state the Historical 
Society is responsible for the history, while 
the State Library is under the executive 
control of the Secretary of State. 


~ Indiana. Lack of room is the greatest 
drawback in the growth of the State 
Library. The law library belongs to the 
Besides a general collec- 
tion this library has a history and archives 
department, cares for the exchanges of the 
Indiana Academy of Science, and also 
much of the material coming to the Indiana 
Historical Society. The legislative refer- 
ence is under a separate bureau, and the 
traveling libraries under the Commission. 
This library, like New York, California 
and others, publishes a bulletin. 


Iowa. The State Library in this state 
is making progress. The general collection 
is growing. In addition the law library, 
the legislative reference and historical de- 
partments increase the effectiveness and 
scope of the service. The traveling libra- 
ries belong to the commission. ‘There is a 
well managed state historical society with 
valuable publications. 


Wisconsin. The divisions in this state 
are quite marked. The State Library 
attends to law books and documents, the 
commission to traveling libraries and legis- 
lative reference, while the Historical Society 
fills the position taken in other states by 
the state library. As is well known, the 
Bulletin is published by the commission. 
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Connecticut. Here we have an insti- 
tution in a new building caring for the law 
library, a general collection, maintaining a 
legislative reference section, and preserving 
under certain conditions the archives of 
the state and its counties. 


Massachusetts. This library carries 
the law books, a valuable file of newspapers, 
maintains a legislative reference section, 
and serves the public also with books in 
general. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society is a separate institution. 


All the details in the various states 
cannot be given here. It may be men- 
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tioned, however, that in West Virginia the 
Department of Archives and History is 
virtually the state library; in Alabama the 
Archives and History Department shows 
great progress and is separate from the 
State Library, which is legal and documen- 
tary; Kansas maintains a legislative refer- 
ence section, traveling libraries and a law 
department. Maryland, New Jersey, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kentucky are 
limited to law books and documents; 
Mississippi does its historical work through 
a separate society from the library. 

These examples of state libraries show 
the field covered. They will make clear, 
it is thought, the service performed. 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Library Schools 


By Mary E. Robbins, Director Library School, Atlanta, Georgia. 


“I was obliged to leave college during my 
junior year and have been teaching ever 
since; but I do not feel that I am fitted for 
a teacher, and want to go into library 
work. What must I do to get a start?” 

“It is necessary for me to earn my living, 
and, as I am very fond of books, I have 
thought of going into a library. Is there 
any book that will help me to study that 
work? I was valedictorian of my class in 
high school.” 

These are but samples of letters which 
constantly come to any librarian. What 
answers shall be given to encourage and 
help and at the same time show the broad 
scope of library work, and the fact that 
success depends upon the ability to g-t on 
with people and upon technical training as 
well as a “love of books?” 

In this age of competition in all lines 
adequate preparation is the best recom- 
mendation for entrance into any occupa- 
tion. Once in, promotion depends upon 
one’s “making good.” 

While many of our most successful and 
useful librarians have come into library 


work from other professions, or have 
reached their present positions after years 
of practical experience, it is increasingly 
true that the best positions in many 
libraries are held by those who have library 
training as well as experience. 

Before suggesting any special training 
school one should consider the educational 
qualifications of the candidate, and the 
scope and geographical location of the 
school. At present, there are ten 
schools in different parts of the country, 
giving programs covering one or more 
years of work. 

New York State. The oldest, and 
therefore best known, of these is the New 
York state library school, at Albany. Its 
opening on January 5, 1887, at Columbia 
University, under the direction of Melvin 
Dewey, marked an epoch in the library 
world. For, while libraries had been in 
existence hundreds of years, it remained 
for this American of the nineteenth century 
to start the first school to give systematic 
technical training for librarianship. In 
1889 the school moved to Albany, following 
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Mr. Dewey, who had become state librarian. 
It was formally taken over by the regents 
of the university of the state of New York 
and became a part of the regular educa- 
tional system under its present name. Its 
quarters were in the capitol building until 
that was destroyed by fire in 1911. Since 
1912, the school has occupied ample space 
in the fine new capitol educational 
building. 

At present 9 college or university degree 
is required for admission. This may be 
supplemented by examinations, should the 
faculty consider that subjects essential for 
adequate preparation for library work have 
been omitted from the college course. 
Personality, general culture, and physique 
are also taken into account. The number 
of students accepted each year is limited. 
While the original course planned for but 
twelve weeks of instruction, the time has 
been gradually extended to cover two full 
academic years. General preparation for 
library work is given without specializing 
in any department. 

In all library schools instruction is 
given largely by lectures on the construc- 
tion and care of library buildings, the 
history of book making, the principles of 
selecting and distributing books, and 
various other technical processes necessary 
to successfully carry on the many activities 
of a modern library. All these lectures 
are supplemented by reading, and by 
practical work in some libraries. In 
Albany the students find this laboratory 
in the state library, with its growing 
general collection, law library, traveling 
libraries and work with the blind. Neigh- 
boring public libraries also cooperate to 
furnish practice. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the 
full two years’ course, the student receives 
the degree of B. L. S. (Bachelor of Library 
Science). J. I. Wyer, Jr. is director; 
Frank K. Waller, vice-director. 


Pratt Institute. Pratt Institute library 
school in Brooklyn, New York, is the next 
oldest school. As one of the departments 
of a large technical institute, its students 
have many advantages, among them being 
practical work in the library containing 
reference and circulating departments and 
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a children’s room, since it serves the public 
as well as the institute. 

Admission to the school is by examina- 
tions in History and Current events, 
Literature and general information, French, 
and German; which presuppose two years 
study beyond the high school. A general 
technical course covering one academic 
year is given, then a certificate is received. 
Pratt students, in common with all 
students in institutions located in large 
cities, have many cultural opportunities 
open to them outside the school course, 
among these may be reckoned libraries of 
varying type, book stores, picture galleries, 
and other advantages in the cities of 
Brooklyn and New York. Edward F. 
Stevens is director; Miss Josephine A. 
Rathbone, vice-director. 


Illinois University. Of the active 
schools, that now connected with the 
University of Illinois follows next in point 
of time. Originally started as part of 
Armour Institute in Chicago, in 1897 it 
was transferred to the University of 
Illinois of which it is now a regular depart- 
ment. Candidates for admission must 
present at least a first degree from some 
college or university of good standing. 
The course which covers general library 
subjects extends over two academic years. 
The university library is the basis of 
practical work. Seniors go out for four 
weeks in the spring io work in certain 
chosen public libraries in the state. One 
of the features of the curriculum is a care- 
fully planned course in Civic conditions 
and betterment. To those who finish the 
course with 65 semester crédits, the degree 
of B. L. S. is given. Phineas L. Windsor 
is director. 


Syracuse. For several years Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, has 
maintained a library school as one of its 
departments, on the same footing as its 
other schools as to administration and the 
giving of credits, certificates and degrees. 
Students carry academic courses in the 
regular classes, and technical subjects 
under special instructors. The University 
library and the public library of the city 
furnish opportunity for practical work. 
Mr. Earl E. Sperry is director. 
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Simmons College. Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts, held its first session 
in October, 1902, being the first technical 
college for women in New England. Its 
school of library science is one of the 
regular departments of the college. Ad- 
mission is by examination or certificate, 
and covers, in the main, the usual college 
entrance subjects. The program covers 
four years, during which time both aca- 
demic and library subjects are studied. To 
those who satisfactorily complete the full 
requirements of the regular program the 
degree of Bachelor of Science is given. 

In addition to the regular undergraduate 
program, one covering a single year of 
technical instruction is offered to a limited 
number of graduates of other colleges. 
Candidates fulfilling the specified condi- 
tions receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Miss June Richardson Donnelly 
is director. 


Western Reserve. Western Reserve 
library school was created by a gift of 
$100,000 from Andrew Carnegie. It 
opened in Cleveland, Ohio, in September, 
1914. Because of its close affiliation with 
Western Reserve university and _ the 
Cleveland public library with its many 
branches and activities, the school has 
ample opportunities for practical work in 
varied lines. Admission is by examina- 
tions in General literature, General history, 
Current information and in two languages, 
one of which must be a modern language. 
A month’s preliminary practice in some 
library is required of all accepted candi- 
dates without library experience. A 
general course is given covering “‘all ele- 
mentary problems in library economy and 
bibliography.” Satisfactory completion of 
this work entitles the student to a certi- 
ficate. A combined course has also been 
arranged by which the College for Women 
gives credit in full for the year’s work in 
the library school. Miss Alice S. Tyler is 
director; Wm. H. Brett is Dean. 


Atlanta. The library school, Carnegie 
library of Atlanta, Georgia, is financed by a 
gift from Mr. Carnegie for the express 
purpose of training librarians and assistants 
for southern institutions. It occupies a 
large room on the second floor of the 
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Carnegie library and uses all its resources 
for practical work. 

Admission is by examinations in General 
history, General literature, General infor- 
mation, Current events and one modern 
language, usually French. The general 
course covers one year. While it is pri- 
marily intended for southern libraries, the 
principles taught are applicable to other 
libraries. A generous amount of time is 
devoted to practical work, and much stress 
is laid on the administration of public 
libraries. The student completing the 
course is given a certificate. Miss Mary E. 
Robbins is director. 


Wisconsin Library School. The 
School of Library Science of the University 
of Wisconsin, organized in 1906, is closely 
connected with both the university and 
the state library commission. This and 
its situation in Madison, with its great 
variety of library interests, gives the 
school unusual opportunities. Two courses 
are possible, one in which the student who 
is not a candidate for the university degree 
gives his entire time for one year to tech- 
nical study and work, the other—or joint 
course—open to properly qualified students 
of the college of letters and science, who 
have passed the examination and met the 
entrance requirements of the library school, 
gives academic credit for library subjects. 
Examinations for admission to both 
courses are given in History, Literature, 
Current events, and General information 
and German. Accepted candidates are 
expected to be able to use the typewriter, 
and those without library experience are 
required to spend one month in practical 
work in a designated library before the 
school opens. The program is planned, 
primarily, for public library positions and 
covers general library subjects. Special 
emphasis is laid on field practice. For 
eight weeks of the course the students are 
placed in several of the larger libraries of 
the state to do actual work under the 
supervision of the local librarians and 
members of the school faculty. 

The Legislative reference and Public 
service course is a unique feature of this 
school. Students finishing the ful! one- 
year course, receive a certificate. The joint 
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course leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from the University. M. S. 
Dudgeon is director; Miss Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine, preceptor. 


New York Public. The library school 
of the New York public library is the 
latest to open of the schools giving a 
general course, having begun in October, 
1911. Admission is by examinations in 
History, Current events, Literature, Gen- 
eral information, French and German. The 
two year’s program was undertaken with 
the dual purpose of supplying assistants 
for the large system of the New York 
public library and of training assistants 
and librarians for other institutions. The 
work of the first year is classed in the 
circular under the heads administration, 
technique, bibliography and criticism. The 
advanced courses of the second year 
differentiate with the type of library work 
the student decides to take up. This is 
made possible by the location of the school 
as part of a large system with many 
branches, and also by the fact that many 
specialized library collections are within 
reach. Edwin H. Anderson is director of 
the school; Dr. Azariah S. Root is acting 
principal. 


Carnegie of Pittsburg. In addition to 
the schools already noted, all of which 
give general programs, there is one supply- 
ing instructions for those wishing a distinct 
type of work. 

The Carnegie library school of Pittsburg 
is the only one devoted exclusively to 
preparing librarians for work with children. 
It is located in the Carnegie library which 
system gives opportunity for its practical 
work. Candidates who are graduates of 
colleges or universities may be admitted 
without examinations. Others are required 
to pass examinations in Literature, History 
and General information. Great emphasis 
is placed on personality, as is always 
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necessary with any highly specialized work. 
Many of the same characteristics which 
make a good kindergartner are needed 
for a good children’s librarian. Two courses 
of instruction are given; the regular course 
of two years and the special course of one 
year. The junior year’s work in the 
regular course is largely theoretical, while 
the senior year consists of practical work 
in the library, lectures, and problems. The 
school gives a diploma to those who finish 
the work of the two years creditably. A 
special course is open to students holding 
certificates from other accredited library 
schools who come recommended by the 
director. This course combines the studies 
of the two years of the regular program. 
For the successful completion of this com- 
bined course a special certificate is given. 
Miss Sarah C. N. Vogle is director. 


Summer Session. Many of the above 
schools give six weeks summer courses in 
addition to the longer courses described. 
Similar summer work is given under the 
auspices of several of the state commissions, 
at Columbia University, New York, at the 
University of California, and at Chautau- 
qua, New York. The purpose of these 
summer classes is to give assistance to 
librarians already holding positions, who 
have been unable, either because of lack 
of time or means, to study library subjects, 
and these are the only candidates admitted. 

Nearly all of the large public libraries 
now maintain apprentice classes in which 
instruction is given to the assistants of the 
library along the line of the work which is 
carried or in that special institution. 

These brief descriptions of the several 
schools now in existence are intended to be 
suggestive only. Any one wishing to 
know more of the details of the require- 
ments or curriculum of any school should 
write to the director of that school for 
fuller information. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 25th annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Association was held in Mil- 
waukee October 12-13, 1916, the attend- 
ance being larger than at any previous 
gathering. The meeting was opened on 
Thursday morning by an address of wel- 
come by the president, Miss Delia Ovitz 
of the Milwaukee Normal School. 

Mrs. A. C. Neville of Green Bay con- 
ducted the round table for trustees and 
librarians, the first speaker being Mr. 
McLenegan of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. He spoke of ‘The librarian, his 
work in cooperation with the library 
board,”’ and stated that unless there was 
active cooperation disaster would surely 
follow. He referred to the library as a con- 
tinuation school for the public and of the 
wonderful opportunities offered to all 
classes of people. He said, ‘““That the man 
who does not read is as bad as the man 
who can not read.” 

Miss Deborah Martin of Green Bay told 
of the indifferent trustee who does not at- 
tend the meetings but yet accepts the ap- 
pointment. She suggested that there be 
some form of legislation to supervise li- 
braries. This led to a discussion by Hon. 
W. H. Hatton of New London who em- 
phasized the responsibilities of the libra- 
rian. 

That the trustees should help in the 
selection of books for the library was the 
opinion of Mr. Emil Baensch, trustee of 
the Manitowoc library in a paper read by 
Miss Pond, librarian, and Mr. A. R. Jen- 
ecky, trustee of the Racine Public Library 
spoke of ‘“‘How to secure greater appropria- 
tions from the council.” That one of the 
first things is to obtain the confidence of 
the council and then make known your 
wants. 

Hon. J. A. Hazelwood, trustee of Jeffer- 
son library, declared himself in favor of 
civil service appointments for positions in 
libraries. He stated two reasons for the 
employment of the merit system in the se- 
lection of librarians. First and foremost, 
larger efficiency in the library and that a 
good librarian must be an organizer, a 
diplomat and a tireless worker along social 


as well as library lines. Second reason is to 
furnish protection to those in library work. 
He said, “I do not understand that any 
forceful arguments can be advanced against 
the policy of employing the merit principle 
in all lines of public service.” 

“Library movement in Wisconsin” was 
outlined by Mr. M. S. Dudgeon of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. A map 
was displayed indicating the libraries 
throughout the state. The map is repro- 
produced elsewhere in this issue. Twenty 
years ago there were but 50 libraries and 
at the present time there are 184. The 
object of the commission is not only to 
organize libraries but to increase,the effi- 
ciency of those already organized. 

The Thursday afternoon sesssion was 
conducted by speakers outside the library 
profession and was very interesting as well 
as inspiring. President G. C. Pearse of the 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, pre- 
sented an interesting address on “The li- 
brary’s opportunity as seen by the edu- 
cator.” He spoke of the duty of the libra- 
rian to entice people to the library and also 
of the value in training children in the use 
of the library. 

The next speaker, Mrs. Victor Berger of 
the Milwaukee school board, read a paper 
on the “‘Library’s opportunity to serve the 
working class.” Extensive extracts are 
given elsewhere. 

“The library’s opportunity as seen by 
the business man” was discussed by Mr. 
W. D. Connor of Marshfield. He made a 
strong plea for bettering the conditions 
among all classes of people. 

Miss Lutie Stearns of Milwaukee spoke 
on the “Library’s opportunity from the 
standpoint of public leisure,’ stating that 
labor conditions must be improved before 
the people be given leisure to read. She 
also suggested that libraries be made social 
centers with possibly moving pictures, or 
any other form of entertainment which 
would bring the people to the library. 

The ‘Relationship between the library 
and book store”’ was the address of Mr. F. 
G. Melcher of Indianapolis. He gave his 
experience as a book dealer and spoke of 
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how @ book dealer could bring good books 
before the public as well as the librarian, 
and how the two should cooperate to gain 
the best results. 

Thursday evening an informal reception 
was held at the Hotel Wisconsin. Mr. Mel- 
cher read a number of selections from the 
modern poets during the social hour. Miss 
Lutie Stearns acted as toastmistress at the 
banquet and after an address of welcome 
gave an interesting history of the library 
movement in Wisconsin. Reminiscences 
were given by the following: Mrs. C. S. 
Morris, Berlin; Mrs. A. G. Neville, Green 
Bay; Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, Madison; 
Dean E. A. Birge, Madison; Hon. W. H. 
Hatton, New London; and Mr. M. S. Dud- 
geon, Madison. There were 150 in attend- 
ance, all reporting a most enjoyable time. 


Friday morning a round table for libra- 
rians and colleges was conducted by Mr. 
O. S. Rice of Madison. He emphasized the 
importance of libraries in schools. Miss 
Mary E. Hazeltine of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School gave an outline of a new 
course for high school teacher librarians 
in the University of Wisconsin. In the dis- 
cussion Miss Josephine Hargrave of Ripon 
College told of how she as librarian carried 
on the work with the assistance of the stu- 
dents. Miss Anne Boyd of the State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, told of the wide- 
spread movement in education to teach 
children in the grades and even students 
in normal schools how to study and also 
how to use the libraries. The position of 
the high school teacher-librarian demands 
something more than mere librarianship or 
pedagogic skill. She should have a knowl- 
edge of the teachers’ problems as well as 
those of the librarian. She should have 
had teaching experience and should do 
some teaching in connection with her work 
as teacher-librarian so as to keep the point 
of view of the teacher. She stated that it 
would be better to be short in the technical 
side than not to be able to meet the more 
vital problems, from the educator’s view. 
The teacher-librarian should be inspira- 
tional as well as a practical guide to recrea- 
tional reading of the student and to the 
vocational pursuits. Many librarians took 
part in this discussion expressing the opin- 
ion that the librarian had all she could do 
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in undertaking the duties of the librarian 
without trying to fill two positions, that of 
teacher as well as librarian. Miss Stearns 
suggested that the board of education pay 
for a teacher-librarian as well as special 
teachers in drawing, music, manual train- 
ing, etc. 

After a short business session, Mrs. Har- 
riet Price Sawyer of St. Louis conducted 
the round table on publicity. Short talks 
on the importance of advertising the li- 
brary were given by Miss Ada McCarthy, 
Madison; Miss Mildred Coon, Sheboygan; 
Miss Bertha Marx, Sheboygan, and Mr. 
E. M. Jenison, Fond du Lac. 

At the conclusion of the meetings the 
librarians through the courtesy of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library, enjoyed an auto- 
mobile trip around Milwaukee. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, The quarter-centennial of the 
Wisconsin Library Association has been 
fittingly observed at Milwaukee, October 
12-13, 1916, 

Therefore, be it resolved: That the 
thanks of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion be extended to the president, Miss 
Delia G. Ovitz, for her untiring efforts in 
the preparation of the admirable program 
and its splendid fruition. 

That we express our gratitude to the 
speakers at the formal meetings and the 
brilliant banquet for renewed inspiration 
in the performance of our respective 
duties. 

That our appreciation be tendered the 
library boards of the state who have en- 
abled their librarians to attend this meet- 
ing. 

That the Milwaukee Public Library and 
the Milwaukee Library Club have placed 
the association under lasting obligation by 
many courtesies extended whica have con- 
tributed so much to the pleasure of this 
meeting. 

Whereas: In the death of Miss Mary 
Wright Plummer, former president of the 
American Library Association, the library 
profession loses one of its greatest and 
finest exemplars; 

Therefore, be it resolved: That the Wis- 
consin Library Association places on its 
lasting records its tribute to the memory 
of Miss Plummer as a woman of the very 
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highest ideals and a source of unending 
inspiration to all. 
The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mrs. A. C. Neville, Green Bay. 
Vice president, Miss Kaie Potter, Bara- 
boo. 
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Secretary, Miss Ada McCarthy, Madi- 
son. 
Treasurer, Miss Callie Wieder, Fond du 
Lac. 
Cora M. Frantz, Secretary. 





Some Echoes from the State Library Meeting 


“The time will come when it will be a 
part of the college course which every 
student must take to learn how to use a 
library and the books contained in it.”— 
President Pearse. 


“Why not get the teachers of the city 
in which you are to form themselves into a 
class in order to learn to use a library and 
to be able to pass this knowledge on to 
their pupils?”— President Pearse. 


‘The business man will not conclude 
that the library is a place for him until it is 
conducted on a purely business basis— 
until -it is business-like in every respect.” 

—W. D. Connor. 


“If we are to have the eight-hour law 
the function of the library must become 
more important. If the hours of labor are 
to be decreased their efficiency must be 
increased and the working man must learn 
to put more intelligent effort into his work. 
In the library is his opportunity to accom- 
plish this. Then too, the additional 
leisure means a greater demand for good 
places in which to spend leisure time. 
Here again is the library’s opportunity.” 

—W. D. Connor. 


‘There should be, I believe, a statute 
to the effect that after a library is estab- 
lished a certain definite tax must be levied 
in order properly to support it.” 

—W. D. Connor. 


Mr. W. D. Connor tells of an instance 
where after having lost track of a man for 
years he found him doing a much higher 
grade of work, receiving a much larger 
salary, and maintaining his family in a 
much more comfortable home with much 
better surroundings. In response to an 
inquiry as to the cause of his rise he told 
Mr. Connor, “To tell you the truth my 
ability to do better for myself and for my 
family and my ability to accomplish this 
came through a book which my little girl 
brought home from the library. I read 
this book. I read other books which she 
brought, became a reader of books, and 
finally made a definite study of this new 
line of work. Then I took a correspond- 
ence course. As a result of this study I 
am earning three times what I earned 
before. The credit, however, all belongs 
to my little girl and to the public library.” 


“As a place to decide political issues the 
saloon is-out of date. There is a demand 
for a community building in which there 
must be a library with material in it for the 
business man. Political issues will be 
decided more intelligently when such 
sources of information are open’to the 
voter. In this businessmen’s library there 
must be material on private and business 
questions as well as on public and political 
questions.” —W. D. Connor. 
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HOW THE LIBRARY CAN SERVE THE WORKER 
Mrs. Victor L. Berger 


Extracts from address delivered at the Wisconsin Library Association meeting at Mil- 


waukee, October 12th. 


The average workingman’s child has not 
the time to go to school until eighteen 
years of age. Most children are compelled 
to leave at the age of fourteen years. 
There are about twenty-five million 
children in schools of all kinds in this 
country. Only five per cent of the children 
of the public schools reach the high 
schools. And only four per cent of those 
entering high school really graduate. 

For the rest of these millions remains 
only the university of hard knocks. Their 
high school and their college is the public 
library. 

The problem then is how to get their 
young people and for that matter the older 
people also, to make the proper use of the 
public library. 

Evidently everything that in any way 
throws obstacles between the people and 
the library is harmful. 

Our aim should be not only to bring the 
working people to the library but also the 
library to the working people. 

We must do that in self protection 
because a democracy that is not enlightened 
cannot last or it will never function right 
if it does last. 

Therefore it is self-evident that all red- 
tape in the administration of a library 
should be reduced to the minimum 
necessary for the protection of books and 
for the protection of the health of the 
users of these books. 

The library should be open for as many 
hours as practicable during the time when 
working people and their children can 
use it—that is evenings, Sundays and 
holidays, and the working hours of the 
employees of the library should be arranged 
accordingly so as to avoid hardships. 

And the selection of the books shall be 
such as to interest the broad masses of 
the people. Thereby I mean, not only 
good stories and the classics of all nations, 
but also the results of modern scientific 
investigation in every field whether this be 


history, physics, chemistry, biology or 
sociology. 

There ought to be no bias or prejudice 
of any kind. 

From the standpoint of the working 
class—a well conducted library should 
contain Fox’s Book of Martyrs, as well as 
works of Darwin, Huxley, Haeckel and of 
Ingersoll for that matter. Only a library 
of that type will be in a position to fulfill 
its mission as the real continuation school 
of the working class. 

In the past libraries and librarians have 
missed this opportunity. The school 
children in late years have made some 
good use of the public library. But the 
moment they leave school and take up 
their life’s work, they cease as a mass to 
make use of the library except perhaps to 
get the fiction that institution has to offer 
by way of entertainment. 

Public schools are criticized because they 
do not teach the children to love to read 
and to use books. Whether or not that 
criticism is justified is not an issue here. 

The fact remains that 90 per cent of the 
girls and boys leave school when still very 
immature, so immature that it really has 
taken all the time of the public schools to 
teach them just to know how to read at all. 

Again, experience teaches these young 
people a little later in life_that their educa- 
tion and equipment is sadly lacking and 
that if they do not want to drop by the 
wayside they must pick up the broken 
thread and begin again to learn. 

Society has recognized the needs for a 
continued schooling and has attempted 
through various methods and institutions 
to meet the demands. We have established 
the continuation schools, night schools, 
extension schools, correspondence schcols, 
commercial schools, etc., and lecture 
courses of various kinds. 

The public library of course cooperates 
with these various institutions as called 
upon. But let me ask you, whether the 
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library as a repository of learning is doing 
all that it can and ought to do in that 
respect? 

Ought the library to wait until called 
upon for assistance, or ought the library 
to take the initiative in trying to give 
assistance and spread the wealth of knowl- 
edge so carefully guarded within its walls? 

Ought the library to make it known that 
it is equipped to furnish a man with the 
material he needs to round out a certain 
side of his education? Ought the library 
not advertise in every factory, shop, and 
store that it possesses just the facts the 
worker needs to make him more efficient 
and that all he needs to do is to come and 
he will be guided? 

In every walk of life, greater demands 
for efficiency are made, examinations must 


be passed for even the simplest kind of - 


skilled labor. For instance an examination 
is required before a man can become 
elevator man, a steamfitter, a janitor and 
a boiler man, etc., etc. 

Would it not be wise for the library to 
make a syllabus of certain courses needed 
by workers to make them more proficient 
in civil service examinations? 

I maintain that the public library is not 
only to furnish the syllabus but that the 
guiding influence must be added. 
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If the library is to be the continuation 
school in life for thousands upon thousands, 
then the library must be equipped not only 
with books but with men and women in a 
position to help in the guiding work. The 
library shall put interesting information 
in usable form and should circulate it. 
The people of the community should be 
encouraged by special invitation repeated 
frequently to make use of library facilities 
in the answering of questions on whatever 
subjects. 

Team or class work might well be started 
along desired lines, lecture courses and 
lantern slides supplied, in fact the library 
ought to be able to furnish everything that 
any bureau of information can supply. 

The one thing people will have to do for 
themselves is to think for themselves, 
reason for themselves and work for them- 
selves. No public institution can possibly 
do that. But the facts and the data 
should be furnished to the people. 

When work and economic conditions are 
such that all men will have more leisure 
and a brain not too tired and strained by 
the grind of the day’s work, then the 
librarian need not despair as to how te 
serve the working class. The working 
class then will demand certain service and 
the library will most willingly and cheer- 
fully serve. 





CONSTITUTION—WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1. Name 
This Association shall be called the 
Wisconsin Library Association. 
2. Object 


Its object shall be to promote the 
library interests of the State of Wisconsin. 


3. Members 


Any person or institution interested in 
promoting the object of the Association 
may become a member upon payment of 
the annual assessment. 


4. Officers 


The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary 
and a Treasurer, to be elected by ballot at 
the Annual meeting. 

These officers, with the retiring Secre- 
tary, shall constitute the Executive Board 
which shall have power to act for the 
Association in the intervals between 
meetings. 

Vacancies in office shall be filled by action 
of the Executive Board. 
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5. Meetings 


The Annual meeting of the Association 
shall be held in Milwaukee, unless otherwise 
decided by the Executive Board, during the 
second week in October. 
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6. Amendments 


This Constitution shall be amended by a 
two-third vote of those present at any 
regular stated meeting, notice of previous 
change having been given in the call of the 
meeting, and in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. 





BY-LAWS 


1. Elections 


A nominating committee of five members 
representing different parts of the state 
shall be chosen by the Executive Board 
prior to the Annual meeting. The names 
of the members of the nominating com- 
mittee shall be published in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin in the issue preceding the 
meeting. 

This committee shall prepare a ticket 
to present to the Association at the business 
session of the meeting. 

The election shall be by ballot and a 
plurality shall elect. 


2. Duties of Officers 


a. It shall be the duty of the President 
to preside at all meetings of the Association 
and of the Executive Board, to sign all 
contracts ordered by the Board and to 
sign all orders drawn on the Treasurer. 

He shall have power to appoint such 
special committees as shall be necessary 
for the execution of the work of the Asso- 
ciation and the proper conduct of its 
meetings. 

He shall promote in every way possible, 
such movements as may further the use- 
fulness of the Association. 

b. The Vice-President shall act for the 
President during his absence. 

c. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to keep the minutes of all meetings of the 
Association and to have custody of all the 
books and papers relative to the trans- 
actions of the Association. He shall turn 
over all such records to his successor 


within two months after the Annual 
meeting is held. 

He shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Association, send out notices of meet- 
ings and other notices and attend to the 
printing which is not provided for in other 
ways. 

He shall keep a record of the Membership 
of the Association and report it at each 
Annual meeting. 

He shall sign all orders drawn on the 
Treasurer. 

d. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer 
to collect all dues, keep all accounts and 
report these at the Annual meeting. 

He shall be responsible for all funds and 
pay all bills approved by the Executive 
Board and signed by the President and 
Secretary. 

He shall send out, by June 1, notice to 
all members of the Association, that Annual 
dues are payable on or before July 1. 

On August 1, he shall send notices to 
delinquent members. 

e. A committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent shall audit the Treasurer’s accounts 
each year. 


3. Executive Board 


The Executive Board shall convene at 
the Annual meeting of the Association and 
shall hold not less than one other meeting 
during the year, the time and place to be 
determined and announced’ at least two 
weeks before the meeting. 

It shall transact the business of the 
Association between Annual meetings. 

Three members shall constitute a 
quorum. 
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The total amount of debts incurred by 
the Executive Board shall not exceed 
three-fourths of the amount collected 
during the previous year. It shall have 
power to create districts within the Asso- 
ciation for annual Round Tables and 
Conferences. The District Chairman shall 
be appointed by the Executive Board at 
each Annual meeting of the Association. 
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4. Dues 
Application for membership shall be 
made to the Secretary. The Annual dues 
shall be fifty cents. 


5. Amendments 
These By-Laws shall be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of those present at any 
Annual meeting. 





PAID UP MEMBERS OF 


Gladys May Andrews, Marinette 

Mrs. J. C. Andrews, Owen 

Helen Apple, Milwaukee 

Carrie Archibald, New London 

Alice L. Ashley, Orfordvidle 

Lizzie Baetz, Two Rivers 

Winnefred Bailey, Merril 

Grace Bailey, Ripon 

Marion Baker, Milwaukee, So. Division Lib. 

Etta Barott, Mayville 

Elva L. Bascom, Madison, State Commission 

Marjorie Beal, Madison 

Lillian J. Beecroft, Madison, Historical Lib. 

Lillian E. Beli, Kaukauna 

A. O. Benz, Fond du Lac, Board Member 

Miss Bergold, Madison 

Margaret Biggert, Berlin 

Jessie W. Bingham, Rhinelander 

Edith M. Birdsall, Laona 

Louise Boardman, Racine 

L. M. E. Borreson, La Crosse 

Anne M. Boyd, Whitewater, Normal 

Mary Bradley, Menomonie 

Miss Brightman, Milton Junction 

Mrs. M. Brunckhorst, Kewaunee 

Marion E. Bryant, Chippewa Fails 

Hazei V. Buck, Racine 

Agnes Buckmaster, Janesville 

Josephine Buntesrhu, Milwaukee 

E,izabeth Burke, Mosinee 

Caroline L. Burr, Beloit 

Mary J. Calkins, Racine 

L. C. Cannon, Milwaukee 

Mary F. Carpenter, Madison, State Commission 

J. V. Cargill, Milwaukee 

Litlian M. Carter, Milwaukee 

S. J. Carter, Milwaukee 

Geo. H. Chapman, Stanley, Board Member 

M. C. Clausen, Oconto 

Priscilla H. Cood, Milwaukee 

Hester Coddington, Madison, University 

Winifred S. Coffin, Eau Claire 

Mrs. C. H. Cole, Milwaukee 

Mary E. Collins, Fox Lake 

*W.D. Connor (Guest of Assn.), 
Board Member 

Mildred B. Coon, Sheboygan 


Marshfield, 
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Mrs. Harriett Corbett, Plymouth 

Margaret A. Crawford, Mineral Point 

Mrs. N. A. Cushman, Reedsburg 

Mrs. John E. Daly, Grand Rapids 

Mary E. Dousman, Milwaukee 

George Dick, Fond du Lac, Board Member 

Atice Dittmar, Milwaukee 

Jean Dodd, Fond du Lac 

Amanda Drotning, Stoughton 

M. S. Dudgeon, Madison, State Commission 

Mary Dunegan, Stevens Point 

Mrs. E. M. Dunlap, Durand 

Agnes Lucy Dwight, Appleton 

Vera Eastland, Richiand Center 

Harriet L. Eaton, Superior, Normal 

Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., Eau Claire 

Mary Egan, Janesviile 

Fannie Ledyard Eils, Waukesha 

Ethel E. Else, Madison 

D. C. Enderis, Milwaukee, School Board 

Minnie Enger, Chippewa Falls 

Selma Estenson, Menomonie 

R. C. Fairbank, Fond du Lac, Board Member 

Florence C. Farnham, Superior 

C. M. Fennelly, Ashland 

Poliy Fenton, Milwaukee 

Maurice Fitzsimons, Fond du Lac, Board Mem- 
ber 

Mary Stuart Foster, Madison, Historica: Lib. 

Cora M. Frantz, Kenosha 

Marion Frederickson, Delavan 

Bee A. Gardner, Platteville, Normal 

Irene M. Gibbons, Milwaukee 

Eugenia Gillette, Lake Geneva 

R. F. Goodman, Marinette 

Helen S. Gorton, Racine 

A. F. Gottschalk, Grand Rapids 

Cc. L. Grant, Kenosha, Board Member 

Martha Greener, Milwaukee 

Georgia S. Griffin, Milwaukee 

Helen S. Griswold, Milwaukee 

Mary R. Gundry, Mineral Point 

Elia A. Hamilton, Whitewater 

Josephine R. Hargrave, Ripon 

Mary T. Hardgrove, Fond du Lac 

Chas. S. Hawes, Chicago, Library Bureau 

W. H. Hatton, New London 
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Mrs. Nettie M. Hayes, Spring Green 

Miss Florence Hays, Madison 

Mary E. Hazeltine, Madison, Library School 

Mary C. Henonymous, Sheboygan 

Norma D. Hibbert, Milwaukee 

Minnie O. Hill, Racine 

Viola L. Hillmantel, 
Branch 

Martha J. Hornor, Milwaukee 

Lilly R. Horway, Milwaukee 

Marion Humble, Madison 

Blanche E. Hussey, Milwaukee 

Lottie Nell Ingram, Superior 

E. M. Jenison, Fond du Lac 

W. E. Jilison, West Allis 

Helen A. Jirak, Milwaukee 

Lillian E. Jones, Racine 

S. Y. Josephs, Superior 

Chas. Karstens, Fond du Lac, Board Member 

William Kaumheimer, Milwaukee 

Ida B. Kellogg, Neenah 

Lillian Kennedy, Milwaukee 

Ira M. Kilian, Milwaukee 

Eva Kimble, Oakfield 

Classina M. Knauf, Sheboygan 

Minnie Knudson, Sparta 

Cora I. Lansing, Wausau 

Mrs. Leahy, Shullsburg 

Clara L. Lindsley, Waupun 

Mrs. P. Lenihan, Hurley 

William Lindsay, Milwaukee 

C. B. Lester, Madison 

Neliie A. Loomis, Columbus 

May Lewis, Madison 

Eleanor E. Lothrop, Madison 

Grace E. Loveland, Wauwatosa 

Mrs. Jessie L. Luther, Antigo 

M. Grace Lown, Sturgeon Bay 

Georgia Lutkemeyer, Watertown 

Neilie B. McAlpine. Beloit 

Ada J. McCarthy, Madison 

Anne B. McClure, Milwaukee 

Catherine H. McGovern, Milwaukee 

S. A. McKillop, Milwaukee 

Chas. E. McLenegan, Milwaukee 

Mattie L. McMahon, Ladysmith 

Cc. C. Mandelert, Chippewa Falls, Board Mem- 
ber 

Lulu M. Mansur, Stevens Point 

Deborah B. Martin, Green Bay 

Bertha Marx, Sheboygan 

Mary E. Mathes, Milwaukee 

Edith R. Mathews, De Pere 

Helen J. Mathews, De Pere 

May R. Matter, Brodhead 

Mrs. A. L. Mayers, Madison, State Commission 

Lucille Menkey, Hudson 

Alice Millard, New London 

Emily H. Moeser, Janesville 

Sarah M. Morison, Racine 

Lovila M. Mosher, River Falls 

Mrs. C. S. Morris, Berlin 

Alma Neuhaus, Burlington 

Mrs. C. Nicklas, Platteviile 

Mrs. Essie Nickerson, Menomonie 

Anna Nogel, West Bend 

Harriett Northrup, Menasha 


Milwaukee, North Ave. 
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Mrs. Neville, Green Bay 

Gertrude J. Noyes, Lake Geneva 
Annie A. Nunns, Madison 

Florence Olcott, Milwaukee 

Laura M. Olsen, Eau Claire 

Delia G. Ovitz, Milwaukee 

Hazel Louise Ovitz, Milwaukee 
Marjorie G. Park, Madison, Historical Lib. 
Violet Parks, Thorp 

Edith M. Patterson, Fond du Lac 

R. Paul, Hurley 

L. P. Peeke, Fond du Lac, Board Member 
Adeline Pickard, Jefferson 

Lucy L. Pleasants, Menasha 

Martha E. Pond, Manitowoc 

Mary E. Porter, Portage 

Mrs. S. B. Poukey, Cumberiand 
Kate M. Potter, Baraboo 

M. M. Quaife, Madison, Historical Lib. 
Maude Race, Kenosha 

Alice B. Radcliffe, Milwaukee 

C. Fiorence Rahn, Milwaukee 
Rosette Reese, Antigo 

Mamie E. Rehnquist, Milwaukee 
Margaret Reynolds, Milwaukee 

O. S. Rice, Madison 

Ruth Rice, Madison 

Marie Louise Roody, Milwaukee 
Dorothy G. Rogers, Fond du Lac 
Julia Rupp, Oshkosh 

Mrs. Clara T. Runge, Milwaukee 
Leona Schliecker, Horicon 

Mrs. L. Schaar, Nekoosa 

Elizabeth Schmidt, Milwaukee 

G. W. Schmidt, Wauwatosa 

Louise A. Schoenleber, Milwaukee 
Sybil C. Schuette, Green Bay 

Jennie Scouten, Sparta 

Gertrude A. Schwab, Milwaukee 
Edna A. Smith, Two Rivers 

Miss Scott, Madison 

Mrs. H. S. Smith, Tomahawk 

Carol C. Shaw, Marshfield 

Mary A. Smith, Madison 

Ora Ioneene Smith, Madison, Historical Lib. 
Walter M. Smith, Madison, University Lib. 
Zelia Smith, Appleton 

Katherine Smock, Monroe 

Pear! M. Sneell, Racine 

Mrs. Sowle, Milton Junction 

Jessie E. Sprague, Brodhead 

Lutie E. Stearns, Milwaukee 

Hazel Stewart, Milwaukee 

Juiia C. Stockett, Moscow, Idaho 
Myrtle Strand, Menomonie 

Blanch Thompson, Ripon 

Helen Turvili, Madison, Library School 
Leo Tiefenthaler, Milwaukee 

Blanch L. Unterkircher, Superior 
Caroline W. D. Voswinkel, Tomah 
Emma Wald, Milwaukee 

Irma Walker, Madison 

Miss Welch, Madison 

Lilian E. Webb, Milwaukee 

Mrs. Madge Wheeler, Madison 
Callie Wieder, Fond du Lac 

Mrs. N. E. Wilson, Port Washington 
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Winifred Winans, River Fails 

Marion Winegar, Kenosha 

F. J. Wood, Grand Rapids 

Annie C. Wylie, Black River Falls 

Mrs. Isabelle Young, Barron 

Mrs. Robert Zinke, Fond du Lac, Board Member 
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Etta Zolin, Milwaukee 

Eleanor C. Austin, Bloomington 

West Bend Library Board and Librarian, 7 

One person from La Crosse who did not send her 
name 





GOOD BOOK WEEK DECEMBER 4-9 


In the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
October, 1916, several suggestions were 
made for the advertising of books and 
libraries during a National Library Week 
to be held December 4-9. Requests for 
advice have been received from many 
librarians who are planning to observe 
this week. There is no library in Wiscon- 
sin that cannot follow some of the sugges- 
tions given in the October Bulletin or in 
this outline. The purpose of the Week will 
be not only to advertise good books for 
children, but also to impress upon every 
person in the community the fact that 
there is a public library for him to use. It 
should also advertise that the librarian is 
always glad to help in book buying. 

The following outline of possible work 
will be suggestive. The slogans of the 
display cards prepared for the booksellers 
of Canada are enclosed and may be copied 
for newspaper notes or posters in the 
library. The account of Library Week in 
Toledo, Ohio, in the June, 1916, Bulletin, 
suggests additional means of publicity. 

Newspaper notes. A_ short article 
about reading or about the library, or 
an annotated list of books, in the news- 
papers every day during Library Week, 
and announcements of Library Week 
during the week preceding. If possible, an 
editorial about the purpose of the Week. 

Moving picture theaters. Slides ad- 
vertising the library may be prepared at 
very little cost by a local printer, or by 
the moving picture exhibitor. Cooperation 
of local exhibitors must be secured in 
showing these slides. Have a slide made 
for each theater, calling attention to 
Library Week and to special exhibits in 
the library. See Bulletin, December, 1914, 
p. 286-7 and Library Journal, May, 1913, 
p. 277-9, for text of slides. 


Book exhibits. Have an exhibit of 
best books in the library; an exhibit of 
books recommended by the library, in the 
book store, for purchase for children and 
adults. Secure the cooperation of local 
bookdealers in preparing exhibits and 
attractive posters, and in preparing lists 
for distribution at the exhibits. See 
Bulletin, December, 1915, p. 349-50. Give 
wide publicity to the exhibits through the 
newspapers several days in advance. 
Have special exhibits on a variety of sub- 
jects that will interest different kinds of 
people. In one library, a group of books 
and pamphlets on educational subjects 
attracted the teachers. In another, books 
on wild animals were exhibited with an 
exhibit showing the work done by a 
beaver colony, found on a nearby stream. 

Window exhibits. Secure space in a 
conspicuous store window for an exhibit 
of library books and posters advertising 
the library and Good Book Week. See 
Bulletin, June, 1916, p. 246-8. 

Posters and picture exhibits. Attrac- 
tive posters attract attention to special 
exhibits of books. Send to the Boy 
Scouts of America, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, for bulletin ‘Watch your 
step,” free. The Library Commission will 
lend posters and picture exhibits on various 
subjects to librarians on request. Have 
placards in the street cars announcing 
Library Week. 

Use the churches. Ask any church to 
have a library Sunday. Suggest to the 
ministers that they mention certain books 
in sermons, or use some book for a text. 
Send to the Boy Scout headquarters at 
above address, for material for sermons. 

Distribute lists. Lists printed in the 
newspapers can be duplicated for distri- 
bution at very little cost. During Juvenile 
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Book Week, 1915, one library printed a 
different list of books for boys in each 
newspaper every day. An exhibit of the 
books was held in the library, changed 
every day and copies of the lists distributed. 
Copies of the list “Books Boys Like Best,” 
prepared by the Boy Scouts Library 
Commission, may be ordered from the 
Publishers’ Weekly, 241 West 37th St., 
New York City, at five cents each, or 
$3 per 100 copies with imprint of book- 
seller or library on cover. With imprint 
of Library Commission of Boy Scouts, 
$2 per 100, transportation extra. Order 
latter from Boy Scout Headquarters. 
Extra copies of the lists of ‘Children’s 
books for Christmas purchase,” published 
in the Bulletin, October, 1913, and Nov- 
ember, 1914, can be secured from the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. 

Use the clubs. Have the Women’s 
Clubs, the Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
the Boy Scout patrols and other organiza- 
tions devote a meeting during Library 
Week to discussion of good books, with a 
talk by the librarian. 

Book talks in the library. Send 
invitations to parents; and announce in 
the newspapers and in club meetings, book 
talks about books to buy for children. The 
librarian or children’s librarian should give 
these talks, showing the books mentioned, 
reading brief selections from some of them, 
having them on exhibition after the talks, 
and securing cooperation of the local 
bookdealer so they will be on sale in the 
bookstore. Book talks in the library to 
adults, with readings from the books, are 
effective, and could be held throughout the 
year, perhaps once a month, continuing the 
interest fostered during Good Book Week. 

Library Day. During Library Week, 
have a Library Day with an afternoon for 
children including story-telling and an 
exhibit of children’s books, and an evening 
program and reception for adults. Geta 
business man, the superintendent of 
schools and a club woman each to give a 
ten minute talk on books for his or her 
work. See that every city official, every 
business man and every teacher has a 
pressing invitation. Visit the schools and 
ask the children to invite their parents to 
the library reception. Give every one in 
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town an opportunity to hear about the 
library and to know something of good 
books and of the book resources of his town. 

For use with your Christmas Exhibits 
of Books: good for newspaper notes or 
for posters in the library, bookstore or 
window. These are display cards prepared 
for the booksellers of Canada by the 
Publishers’ Section of the Toronto Board 
of Trade. 

Books as gifts proclaim the heart and 
mind of those who give and those who get. 
Therefore, when happily chosen, BOOKS 
are matchless as gifts. 

Happily chosen BOOKS become treas- 
ured possessions and never fail to awaken 
pleasant memories of their givers. If you 
wish to make your gift speak of and from 
you 

GIVE BOCKS THIS CHRISTMAS 


Is gift-choosing hard? Then decide on 
a BOOK—BOOKS as gifts fit every 
relationship and pay every indebtedness of 


good-will. 
Whether you be parent, kinsman, 
lover, friend, patron or employer, or 


whether you would reciprocate a kindness 
shown, the gift of a BOOK is the solution 
of your problem of what to give. A 
BOOK meets, as does nothing else, the pre- 
dilection of those to whom you wish to 
show favor 

GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 


A well chosen BOOK is a delicate com- 
pliment to the one to whom it is given, 
for it is expressive of an appreciative under- 
standing of his mind, mood and character. 

BOOKS happily chosen accomplish their 
twofold function: They give true pleasure 
to those who receive them, and gratify the 
sentiment that prompted their giving. 
For this reason you should 

GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 


BOOKS are minds speaking to minds— 
vital, refreshing, enlarging. For this reason 
BOOKS are peerless as gifts. 

The estimation of a book-gift is never 
cost. It is its human quality alone that is 
felt and seen. A book-gift transcends all 
other gifts in potential pleasure and 
enrichment. 

GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 
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Books for the Children 


BOOKS admit children to new worlds of 
delight. Contribute much to their happi- 
ness, stimulate their imaginations and 
leave life-long joyous memories. 
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Good BOOKS owned and read in child- 
hood are enduring contributions to life as 
true wealth. To the children, therefore 

GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 
From Publishers’ Weekly, 86:1440-41. 

(Nov. 7, 1914.) 





INTERESTING HISTORICAL RECORDS 


Long Lost Diaries of Lewis and Clark Expedition published by the Wisconsin 
Historical Society 


In the autumn of 1806, one hundred and 
ten years ago, Captains Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark returned from their 
famous exploring expedition across the 
continent. The Wisconsin Historical 
Society has just given to the world, after 
over a century of concealment, two im- 
portant diaries kept by members of the 
expedition. 

The story of the finding of these records 
is in itself an interesting one. The first 
editor of the Lewis and Clark records was 
Nicholas Biddle, later president of the 
second United States Bank against which 
President Jackson waged his famous bank 
war. President Jefferson, who was the 
real father of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, endeavored to procure all of its 
records for the government, but for some 
reason Biddle retained possession, upon 
completing his work of editing, of the 
diary of Sergeant John Ordway and at 
least one important portion of that of 
Captain Lewis. Hidden away in the Biddle 
family papers, their whereabouts, and even 
the fact of their continued existence, was 
lost for a century. Finally in 1913, in 
turning over the family papers to the 
Library of Congress, a grandson of 
Nicholas Biddle came upon a portion of 
the diary of Sergeant Ordway. 

Upon being apprised of this Superin- 
tendent Quaife of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society asked permission to copy the diary 
with a view to publishing it. The request 
was granted, and in doing the work it was 
perceived that only a portion of Ordway’s 
diary had been recovered. Further search 


among the Biddle family papers revealed 
the remainder of it, and also the diary of 
Captain Lewis, the existence of which was 
entirely unsuspected. 

These valuable records now appear in 
print as Volume XXII of the Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, edited by Super- 
intendent Quaife. The diary of John 
Ordway is the only one pertaining to the 
expedition which was kept without a break 
from its beginning to its termination. 
From the day the party left the camp above 
St. Louis, in May, 1804, until it returned 
to that city in September, 1806, not a 
single daily entry is missing. Considering 
the conditions under which the diary was 
kept such a record constitutes a striking 
testimonial to the fidelity and resolution 
of its writer. 

Captain Lewis’ diary covers the pre- 
liminary journey from Pittsburgh to the 
carp above St. Louis in the summer and 
autumn of 1803. We have no parallel 
record for this portion of the enterprise, a 
fact which renders the publication of this 
one all the more interesting to students. 

The results of the great exploration were 
of much importance for the future western 
expansion of the United States. Its 
successful execution in the face of un- 
imagined obstacles constitutes a striking 
testimonial to the ability of the two 
youthful captains whom President Jefferson 
placed in charge of it. 

Citizens of Wisconsin may take pride in 
the fact that by no other institution in the 
country, nor in fact by all combined, has 
so much been done to make known the 
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records of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
as by the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
Lyman C. Draper, its first secretary, found 
and preserved the diary of Sergeant Floyd, 
who died in the course of the expedition; 
Reuben G. Thwaites, the late secretary, 
recovered a large number of important 
records which had been lost to the world, 
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and published the whole in what is today 
the chief work of reference for the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. Now the Society 
has supplemented this great work by 
putting into print the newly-found records. 
In so doing it has performed one more 
notable service for the cause of western 
history. 





ST. LOUIS’ AGGRESSIVENESS 


Someone has suggested that the best 
library publicity is the doing of something 
in the library that will be eagerly noted by 
newspapers and other publications. There 
has recently come to our attention two 
comments upon the work of the St. Louis 
public library. 

No. 2 of a series of Studies in Social 
Economics, issued by the St. Louis School 
of Social Economy entitled The Immigrant 
in St. Louis, contains some interesting 
comments upon the work with foreigners 
which is done in the public library. We 
quote brief extracts. 

“The St. Louis Public Library is, 
perhaps, more keenly interested in the 
foreigner per se than any other city 
institution. * * * The librarians willingly 
confess that their most stimulating patron 
is the black-browed Russian Jew, or the 
eager Croatian, and they point with pride 
to the fact that the distribution of books 
of a serious nature is proportionately far 
greater in the downtown district than in 
the West End branches, which are supposed 
to cater to the more cultured tastes. * * * 

“Books in 54 different languages are 
owned by the library, and kept, as far as 
possible, in the branch calling most 
frequently for the particular language. 
More books are bought as rapidly as 
finances permit. Of foreign periodicals the 
library receives the following list: 41 
German, 20 French, 7 Polish, 17 Bohemian, 
2 Danish, 3 Hungarian, 4 Italian, 2 Spanish, 
3 Croatian, 7 Yiddish, 1 Arabic, 50 
English. * * * 

“The club rooms give the much-needed 
opportunity for the numerous neighbor- 


hood clubs to meet in an environment far 
more conducive to ideals than the corner 
saloon, which is so very generally the only 
place for congenial souls to meet in the 
congested districts. The library register 
of the clubs shows names such as Karl 
Marx Educational Club, United Work- 
men’s Study Club, etc. They suggest at 
once the response to a country and a city 
that makes good its pledge of freedom 
and opportunity to the stranger from lands 
of caste and creed distinctions. Many 
social agencies also make use of these 
club rooms; the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has six English and citizenship 
classes in the various libraries. * * * 

“The Children’s department reaches the 
immigrant youngster along with his 
American-born brother, especially by the 
winter story hour at the library. In the 
summer, the fairy story tellers adjourn to 
the playgrounds. Close cooperation with 
the school dovetails this playground period 
with the grade school life of the child. 
One striking point in the attitude of the 
library is the careful study which is made of 
the individual who takes out the books. 
In the case of the immigrant children, an 
effort is made to watch interest as it 
develops in the different nationalities, so 
that in every way the right books may be 
given to guide a child who is fast discarding 
foreign heritage and assuming ‘American 
ways. ** * 

A recent issue of The Dial contains com- 
ment upon the writing room maintained 
in the St. Louis Public Library. 

“Better than a reading room, in many 
emergencies, is a writing room. All 
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public libraries have their reading rooms 
or at the very least, some corner or alcove 
or table where the reader may consider 
himself in some. degree secured from inter- 
ruption and assured of quiet. Not many 
libraries have their well-appointed writing 
rooms, in fact, only one public library has 
specialized in this direction, and that is the 
St. Louis institution under the competent 
management of Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick. 
* * * Used at first almost entirely by 
persons out of work and desirous of turning 
an honest penny with the pen, or of 
answering ‘want’ advertisements, it is 
now resorted to more generally and even 
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attracts out-of-town visitors, who often 
come to the library purposely to see its 
writing room and to write a letter home 
‘to tell the folks what St. Louis has that 
we haven’t,’ as one man expressed it. Its 
free service to all includes pens, ink, and 
letter-heads, while for a reasonable fee 
other valuable service is rendered. Its 
custodian is a public stenographer and a 
notary public, ready to serve all comers at 
current rates. Special assistance in re- 
search work, copying, compiling, the 
preparation of manuscripts for publication, 
and similar services, may here be obtained.” 





INFECTION IN BOOKS 


Librarians and patrons of libraries, for 
that matter, write from time to time asking 
whether books convey infection and if so 
in what way shall they be disinfected. 

Ten years ago the opinion was general 
that people were frequently infected in this 
way and many inventors were at work 
devising machines for the disinfection of 
books. The problem had its difficulties. 
The bindings must not be spoiled, the 
leather was delicate, the paste easily 
harmed, the paper would not stand wetting. 

Formaldehyde does not disinfect dry 
surfaces. Sulphur fumes require moisture 
for efficacy, but in the presence of moisture 
are converted into a destructive gas. 
Watery solutions were impossible and 
dipping in gasoline solutions never com- 
mended itself. The need seemed great, 
but the method of meeting it seemed im- 
possible of ordinary practical application, 
at least in small libraries. 

However, in the last ten years the 
scientific trend has been away from the 
opinion that books convey contagion. It 
has been proven over and over that the 
great sources of contagion are persons who 
are sick with contagion or have recently 
been in contact with contagion. 

There is practically no evidence that 
books carry contagion. In 1915 Kenwood 
and Dove said: “There is probably no 


material risk involved in the reissue of 
books recently read by consumptives unless 
the books are obviously soiled. Even then 
the risks are slight.’ If this opinion is 
true in relation to books used by con- 
sumptives the danger is even less as 
regards other forms of contagion. 

Laubach reports the results of two sets 
of experiments in the Bulletin of Johns 
Hopkins hospital. He sought for live 
diphtheria bacilli in 150 books recently 
handled by cases of diphtheria. No 
diphtheria bacilli were found. He ex- 
amined seventy-five torn, dirty books 
which for years had been passing through 
the hands of children in very insanitary 
homes. No ordinary disease producers 
were found on any of them. He then 
smeared the pages of certain books with 
diphtheria and typhoid germs. He found 
that when the books were kept in the dark 
the bacteria remained alive for months. 
In the light they died in less than twelve 
days. In the bright sunlight they died 
in a few hours. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, commenting on these investi- 
gations, says: “It would be safest if 
books handled by patients were thoroughly 
disinfected. Direct sunlight appears to be 
as efficient and ready an agent here as 
elsewhere.” 
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To my mind the proof is clear that the 
danger of spread of contagion through 
books is very slight. The only one of the 
three tests noted above which indicated 
any danger was the laboratory test, where 
the pollution was far greater than ever 
prevails in practice. 

I suggest that a library have a shallow 
box with handles and with a removable 
glass cover; that circulating books upon 
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each return, and reading room books at 
weekly intervals be placed in this box and 
exposed to direct sunlight for five hours. 
The glass cover is only to be used when 
soot and dust make it necessary. The box 
is to be tilted toward the sun. The books 
are to be opened and from time to time 
the leaves are to be spread apart.—Dr. 
W. A. Evans. 
Reprinted from Chicago Tribune. 





PROPOSED FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION CODE 


Formulated by Sidney J. Williams of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 


I. Infammable Material. 

1. Waste paper baskets should be kept as 
nearly empty as possible. Do not keep 
one near a gas burner. 

2. Do not permit accumulations of waste 
paper or other rubbish in the basement or 
elsewhere, unless in a fireproof room. 
Keep all such rubbish at a safe distance 
from the furnace. 

3. Old furniture, books, etc., should not 
be stored in an open attic or basement, but 
in a closed room with masonry walls and 
tin-covered door; the ceiling also should be 
protected if possible. 

4. Closets below stairways, unless fire- 
proof, should not be used for storage; under 
no conditions should gasoline, oils or 
paints be kept below or near stairway. 

5. Gasoline, benzine, etc., should be kept 
in metal safety cans, and then only in small 
quantities. 

6. If necessary to keep oil or paint in 
the building, keep it in a metal or metal- 
lined cabinet, remote from other combust- 
ible material. 

7. Floor sweepings and oily rags are 
subject to spontaneous combustion and 
should be burned at once in the furnace. 

8. Keep the janitor’s room clean and 
orderly. It must not be a catch-all for 
old furniture, paper, oils and paints. 

9. Smoking should be prohibited, except 
in smoking rooms. 


II. Heating and Lighting Equipment. 
10. No shades of paper or cloth should 
be put over an electric light. 


11. Do not hang electric light wires on 
nails or hooks. All wiring should be done 
by an electrician. 

12. Use no matches in the library, except 
for lighting gas burners. Use only safety 
matches. Never throw a lighted match 
in a waste basket or on the floor. 

13. Keep an electric flash light for use in 
dark corners. 

14. Use no rubber hose for connecting 
gas stoves or burners. 


15. Do not place a gas s.ove or hot plate 
on a wooden table or shelf unless protected 
by asbestos board covered with sheet 
metal. 


16. The gas service main should have a 
stop-cock at the .curb. 

17. Swinging gas bracke:is are dangerous 
and should be fastened rigidly at right 
angles with the wall. 


18. All steam coils, radiators or pipes in 
wardrobes should be protected by a screen 
or wire netting so that clothing may not 
come in contact therewith. 

19. All woodwork less than 2 feet from a 
boiler or furnace should be protected with 
heavy asbestos paper covered with sheet 
metal. The same is true for woodwork 
near a smoke pipe or hot air pipe. Any 
woodwork which is so near that it becomes 
uncomfortably warm to the hand should be 
so protected. 

20. Ashes should be kept in metal cans 
or piled in a brick or concrete bin, not in a 
wooden bin or against wooden partitions. 
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21. A water connection with hose attached 
should be placed in the furnace room. 


Ill. Fire Extinguishers. 


22. Provide one standard fire extinguisher 
for each 3,000 (preferably 2,000) square 
feet of floor area, on each floor, including 
the basement. Use only extinguishers 
which bear the label of the Underwriters 
Laboratories. 

There are two standard types of 
extinguishers: 

(1) The 2% gallon soda-acid type, 
generally operated by turning upside 
down, throws a jet of water which is 
most effective in fighting a small fire, but 
is very damaging to books and papers. 
One or more of these extinguishers 
should be provided in the basement. 

(2) The cne quart pump extinguisher 
contains a liquid which vaporizes when 
heated, forming a gas which will effect- 
ively smother an incipient fire. This ex- 
tinguisher will not injure books, can be 
easily handled by a woman, and is 
therefore suitable for use in the library. 
23. Hang all extinguishers in a con- 

spicuous place. 

24. Librarians and janitors should have 
actual practice in handling both types of 
extinguishers. All extinguishers must be 
recharged after using; the soda-acid type 
must be recharged once a year whether 
used or not. (Consult the fire chief.) 

25. With either type, direct the liquid 
at the base of the flames. 


IV. Exits. 

26. Keep all passageways, stairways, fire 
escapes and doors unobstructed at all times. 
27. Exist doors should open outward. 

28. In closing the building at night, 
lock all outer doors, but leave all inner doors 
unlocked, so that when the building has 
been entered all rooms will be accessible. 

29. All stairs should have at least one 
handrail; if wide or steep, two handrails. 

30. Every library more than one story 
high must have an outside stairway fire- 
escape, unless there are two separate inside 
stairways leading to separate exit doors. 
If three stories high, it must have a fire- 
escape, regardless of the number of inside 
stairs, unless the building is of fireproof 
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construction. Ladder fire-escapes are not 
accepted. 

31. All fire escapes must reach to the 
ground and must be kept free from snow 
and ice in the winter. 

32. If windows are used as exits, steps 
should be provided inside. 

33. If the library contains an assembly 
room, it should haveat least two separate ezits. 

34. Basement stairways should preferably 
be enclosed with fire-resisting partitions 
and doors. 

35. All oew library buildings in Wiscon- 
sin must comply with the state building 
code. Plans should be sent to the Indus- 
trial Commission, Madison. 


Vv. In Case of Fire. 
36. When fire is discovered: 

First. Get everyone out of the building. 

Second. 7 lephone the Fire Department. 
The Department’s number should be 
posted at the telephone. 

Third. After doing these two things 
(not before) try to put out the fire with 
extinguishers. Do not approach the 
fire until you have an extinguisher ready 
for use. Do not throw water until you 
know just where the iire is. 

Fourth. If the fire is beyond control, 
close all doors and windows and wait for 
the fire department. 


VI. Fire Drill. 

37. Each member of the staff should be 
made to understand exactly what to do in 
case of fire. The plan will differ in different 
libraries. For example, the librarian may 
supervise the emptying of the building, an 
assistant send in the alarm and then save 
records, and the janitor use the extinguisher. 
A schedule may be posted and occasionally 
practiced. It should be definitely under- 
stood what things are to be saved first. 

38. The janitor should be instructed 
what to do if a fire occurs while he is alone 
in the building. 

39. These suggestions are equally ap- 
plicable to the small library where there is 
but one librarian with no assistants. In 
such a case the librarian should carefully 
plan exactly what to do in case of fire, 
anticipating as tar as possible all obstacles 
that may arise, and thus minimizing the 
danger of panic. 


a 
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Note.—The foregoing constitutes a tenta- 
tive code. If there are omissions or if the 
suggested rules are not sound or wise we 
will be glad to receive comment. Our 
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purpose is ultimately to formulate a simple 
yet inclusive code that will be of definite 
value to libraries large and small.— 
Editor. 





ELEMENTARY BOOKS FOR HOME STUDY 


An Opportunity for Cooperation 


Charles E. McLenegon, librarian of the 
Milwaukee Public Library, in a letter just 
received, recognizing the great difficulty 
all librarians have in selecting text books 
for home study, suggests a cooperative 
effort on the part of Wisconsin librarians to- 
ward the compilation of a select list of text 
books understandable by those of moder- 
ate education and suited to home use. He 
says: ‘‘We in Milwaukee have been sub- 
jected to an increasing demand, particu- 
larly from young men and women who left 
school early in life and are now at work, 
for books in which they can study by them- 
selves and so make up part of the work 
which they might have taken at school, but 
did not. Young people who are engaged in 
industrial occupations frequently find that 
by informing themselves on some such 
subject as algebra, chemistry, physics, me- 
chanical drawing, or correct use of English, 
they can advance themselves in their busi- 
ness and fit themselves for positions that 
they are otherwise not capable of under- 
taking. This, by the way, is not a free text 
book proposition. Our business in libraries 
is to furnish books; and these books, it 
seems to me, come well within the scope of 
our activity. 


“My suggestion is this: While no one 
librarian can know from experience what 
particular books have proved effective for 
this class of workers, perhaps each one of 
us knows a few, and by making you the 
clearing house of the libraries of Wisconsin 
we may, by sending such books as we are 
sure of, enable you to form a list which will 
be very useful. I know a few; perhaps oth- 


ers in this library can suggest other books 
good for such a collection; and other libra- 
rians in Wisconsin can add what their ex- 
perience has taught them are useful for such 
purposes. Will you not undertake the for- 
mation of such a list and let us have 
through the Bulletin the benefit of this col- 
lective work? I have in mind books that 
are particularly suited to a student who 
is doing the work by himself. His difficul- 
ties are great enough, and he should be 
helped in his text book by the writer who 
understands that the student has not the 
help and encouragement of a teacher at 
his elbow. Such a book as Ray’s Practical 
Arithmetic is exactly what I have in mind. 
One who studies that with any degree of 
attention and persistence, hardly needs a 
word from a teacher from cover to cover.” 

We gladly adopt Mr. McLenegan’s sug- 
gestion. Will you who read this not sit 
down and write us at once, giving us three 
or four titles which you know will fit into 
such a list. Do not be afraid that the book 
is too elementary. Remember that many 
men who wish to do this sort of work have 
never gone further than the fourth or fifth 
grade in school. 

We are going to keep a schedule of an- 
swers received and those who do not con- 
tribute may later have the privilege of a 
personal communication from us asking 
for their contribution to us for this com- 
mon cause. It seems to us a most important 
work and you yourself will receive its bene- 
fit since the results of this cooperative ef- 
fort will be delivered through publication 
in the Bulletin and otherwise. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The schedule of lessons, practice work, 
required reading, and apprentice work is 
following the general plan of previous 
years, with changes of emphasis in the 
differeat courses as library tools, texts, 
and aids improve, and methods become 
standardized. The students are now carry- 
ing the main courses of cataloguing, classi- 
fication, reference, trade bibliography, and 
book selection, while loan and children’s 
work are well under way. 

Weekly apprentice service, including loan 
desk work in the Madison Free Library 
and its two branches, the reading of 
shelves, and mending is going forward. 
For mending, students in groups of five 
mend books of the Madison Free Library 
under the direction of Miss Helen Cochran, 
of the Library School staff. Each group 
has four work periods of two and one-half 
hours each, the first. including mending of 
tears, loose leaves, pockets, and putting 
in sections with strips; second, rebacking 
and reinforcing; third, gluing, including 
hinges, sections, and recasing; fourth, 
repairing after gluing, such as putting in 
end papers, etc. Washing and cleaning 
books is included, also folding and putting 
in new pockets. The manner of organizing 
mending supplies is part of this course. 
This experience in repairing, although brief, 
is considered one of the most important 
things given in the School. 

Special apprentice work is this year 
offered in the organization of the library 
of the University High School, which is in 
the hands of the Library School. Miss 
Mary Bell Nethercut, class of 1913, 
Wisconsin Library School, a graduate also 
of Smith College, and librarian of Rockford 
College since her graduation in 1913, has 
been added to the Library School staff, and 
is for the present giving most of her time 
to the organization of the High School 
Library. The new course for tzacher- 
librarians, announced last month, is 
dependent on a model school library for 
fullest results, so that the work of organi- 
zing the library is being pushed as rapidly 
as possible. Meantime, the lessons of the 


new course in cataloguing and classifica- 
lion, with practice work for every lesson, 
are going forward with Miss Carpenter 
and Miss Turvill as the instructors. 
Already, the larger interpretation of library 
work is being brought into the regular course 
by lectures from the outside, as follows: 
Oct. 4. Business correspondence, by Prof. 
E. H. Gardner of the School of Com- 
merce, of the University. 
Oct. 9. Library Spirit, by Miss Stearns. 
Oct. 13. The bookseller and the librarian, 
by Mr. F. G. Melcher, Indianapolis. 
Mr. Melcher, for another appointment, 
read from the modern poets with 
various comment. 
Oct. 14. A library tour, by Mrs. H. P. 
Sawyer, St. Louis Public Library. 


School Notes 


During the first week of the school year 
the faculty gave a “mixer,” which helped 
to promote acquaintance among the mem- 
bers of the class. 

The annual fall picnic at the Frederick- 
son cottage, Maple Bluff, was held early 
this year, to take advantage of the splen- 
did fall weather, and still further to hasten 
the acquaintance of the large class. The 
picnic with its outdoor sports during the 
afternoon, and its indoor games after dark- 
ness fell, under the direction of Dr. Elsom 
of the Department of Physical Training, 
was unusually successful this year. The 
usual picnic supper was served by the class. 

Mr. Dudgeon, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Car- 
penter, Miss Bascom, Miss Humble and 
Mr. Lester of the Library School], and Mrs. 
A. L. Mayers of the Traveling Library De- 
partment attended the State Library meet- 
ing in Milwaukee. 


Alumni Notes 


The publications of our graduates are 
always of interest, and especially so are 
three bibliographies recently published by 
the H. W. Wilson Co. These were prepared 
as graduating bibliographies: Daily news- 
papers in the United States, by Callie 
Wieder, 1914; Masters of American Jour- 
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nalism, by Julia C. Stockett, 1914; and 
Some great American newspaper edito1s, by 
Margaret Ely, 1915. They were compiled 
in cooperation with Prof. Willard G. Bleyer 
of the Department of Journalism, and are 
intended for college students of journalism 
and for newspaper workers who are seek- 
ing references on various phases of journal- 
ism. They are published in pamphlets, 
varying from 33 to 56 pages. 

Marjorie G. Strong, ’10, was married on 
Oct. 21, at her home in Dodgeville, Wis., to 
Mr. Chester C. Waters. They will be at 
home at 133 Chiswick Road, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Strong until her marriage had been 
librarian of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute in New York 

Ruth P. Hayward, ’12, resigned her posi- 
tion as a senior assistant in the Cataloguing 
and reference department of the Cincinnati 
Public Library in September to become as- 
sistant cataloguer in the Wisconsin His- 
torical Library on Oct. 10. She succeeds 
Miss Florence E. Dunton, 711, who resigned 
to return to her home in Maine for a year. 

Gladys Smith, ’12, writes that she is very 
pleasantly located in Pendleton, Oregon, 
where she is developing the work with 
schools in connection with the county li- 
brary system of the Pendleton library. 

Gertrude E. Aiken, ’13, has been elected 
librarian of the Public Library at Geneva, 
Tl. 

Martha B. Burt, ’14, who resigned as as- 
sistant in the Eau Claire Public Library in 
the early summer, has been appointed to a 
position as assistant in the Borough Park 
branch of the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Louise A. Schoenleber, ’15, has received 
a promotion to the position of assistant in 
the Milwaukee Municipal Reference Li- 
brary. She was formerly at the head of the 
literature section of the main library. 

Ruth Worden, 715, has been appointed 
assistant in the Missoula (Mont.) Public 
Library. 

Leona Hamilton, Special ’16, is head 
cataloguer in the University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow. 

Summer School 

Edna C. Shepard, Summer School, 1916, 
assistant in the Columbus (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary, has been elected assistant in the pub- 
lic library of Mankato, Minn. 
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Librarians at War 

Both Morison and Moyse, of the legis- 
lative reference class of 1915 and now with 
the British army, find time to write us now 
and then, and interesting letters are always 
received from them. 

Mr. Morison enclosed recently what he 
called ‘“‘a little souvenir de la guerre”—a 
catalog card picked up in the ruins of 
Ypres. The card is of rather heavy stock, 
cut 12 by 19 cm. and has the entry written 
with pen and ink in lines running with the 
shorter dimension of the card. 

Mr. Morison is with a field gun battery 
and says he has had “‘a few narrow squeaks 
but so far managed to come off scot free.” 
He wrote last from “somewhere in Flan- 
ders” and, comparatively speaking, had 
been having what he called “‘a quiet and 
peaceful time, despite the gentle noise of 
trench mortar bombs dropping out of the 
everywhere into here.” Since then, of 
course, that part of the west front has be- 
come a much more busy place. 

Mr. Moyse, who left Canada early last 
summer, has been stationed at a perma- 
nent base in England and most of the time 
has been assigned to duty in the battalion 
orderly room. He, too, has had varied ex- 
periences, including an aeroplane ascent to 
an altitude of over 6,000 feet. The course 
of discipline and training in England seems 
severe and exacting, even as compared 
with the strict preparatory work in Canada, 
but accomplishes “‘marvelous results” with 
a battalion even in one month of training 
in bayonet fighting, bombing and mus- 
ketry fire. An account of one assignment 
to camp police duty—which, by the way 
began at 4 a. m. while it was still dark— 
ends with the characteristically humorous 
comment: ‘As for the magnitude of the 
task, consider the fact that whereas Hora- 
tius, with two stout sportsmen to help him, 
kept a single bridge, I, single-handed, kept 
two gates with a swagger-stick!” 

The letters of both men reflect the quiet 
determination of the British attitude to- 
ward the war’s conclusion. “‘We are going 
to push this thing on until it is finished. 
There is no excitement when troops go 
by—the sight is commonplace now—but 
one gets a smile of encouragement and de- 
termination.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Beatrice Foster, 1917 


The Library School has been called to 
meet a great calamity, a deep loss, in the 
passing of Miss Beatrice Foster, of the 
Class of 1917. On Monday, October 16, 
after the morning classes, thirty-seven stu- 
dents were dismissed; at two o’clock there 
were thirty-six to return, as in the brief 
span of two hours, an accident had taken 
the life of one. 

Miss Foster had gone to her room, in the 
home of Mrs. Jessie R. Skinner, after the 
morning classes to get her mail, and to rest 
before lunch. She had slipped on a bath 
robe, and, it was learned during her few 
conscious moments, had lighted a match 
to burn a letter, a custom, it seems, all too 
common among students. In some way 
she dropped the match, her clothing was 
evidently immediately in flames, for her 
screams brought Mrs. Skinner and others 
in the house to her room. They wrapped 
her in rugs and blankets, subduing the 
flames, and hurried her to the General Hos- 
pital, where she died an hour later, though 
everything was done that skill and kind- 
ness could prompt 

Her parents in Macomb, IIl., were 
reached by long distance telephone, and 
her mother, Mrs. A. D. Foster, and a 
brother, Maurice Foster, came by an early 
train. The authorities of the School, her 
class-mates, the members of Alpha Gamma 
Delta, for she was a member of this so- 
rority, did all that was possible to help 
these deeply stricken people. ‘A _ brief 
prayer service was held before the flower 
laden casket was taken to the train, Rev. 
George E. Hunt of the Presbyterian Church 
conducting the service. The funeral was 
held on Thursday from the Presbyterian 
Church of Macomb. 

Beatrice Foster was exceedingly well 
prepared both by education and experience 


to undertake a library school course, and 
the work she had already done, during the 
four weeks since the opening of the school, 
stamped her as an exceptional student, 
careful, thorough, accurate to a degree, 
with a grasp not only of the details of the 
work, but of their fullest import, and with 
an understanding of the whole meaning of 
library work. She had a rare personality 
that marked her as a true librarian, and in 
her untimely death, not only does the 
School lose a good student, but the library 
world an admirable librarian. This sprig 
of rosemary is placed in her memory as a 
token of deepest sympathy with the father 
and mother and sisters and brother in the 
desolated home. 


Dr. William D. Turvill 


The Library School had no truer friend 
than Dr. William D. Turvill, who died sud- 
denly on October 15. Although few of the 
students came in personal touch with him, 
yet they felt his influence through his flow- 
ers, which it was his custom to send in gen- 
erous quantities to the School year in and 
year out, from his wonderful garden. This 
garden, too, was a joy to the students of 
every class, for it was frequently visited. 
And if, by chance, on these visits, they 
met the gardener, it was a rare opportunity 
to learn of flowers and their ways, for he 
knew them as most of us know people, 
called them by their proper names, and 
loved them as his friends. 

Dr. Turvill contributed an article to the 
Bulletin in the Garden number, February, 
1916, on Some Hardy Perennials for Wis- 
consin Gardens, which has already been 
helpful to many, and will help many others 
as the years pass, thus extending his gar- 
den to many places. 
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FORT ATKINSON HAS A LIBRARY BUILDING THAT IS 
DIFFERENT. 
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BLAIR STARTS A LIBRARY 


A library board has been appointed, anda 
room in the new village hall given for a library 
and rest room by the village board. Light 
and heat are given by the village, the room 
has been decorated and furnished by the 
Woman’s Club, and money for about 300 
books raised by subscription. Several books 
have been donated, and the fiction from 
the school library has been placed in the 


public library. Miss Daisy Immell is libra- 
rian. The library will be opened Novem- 
ber 10, and will be open every Tuesday and 
Saturday evenings, 7-9, and Saturday 
afternoon, 3-5. The books bought for the 
library have been very carefully selected 
and will interest everyone in the commu- 
nity. The library will be free to people of 
the surrounding country. 





COLFAX AND ITS NEW BUILDING 


On October 7 Colfax dedicated its new 
municipal containing beside an ample li- 
brary room, municipal offices, a fire depart- 
ment, cell room, rest rooms, club rooms, 
and a splendid auditorium. It is upon the 
main business street at a busy corner. 
While costing only $20,000 it is ar impos- 
ing structure admirably planned and is 
destined to be the civic center of the mu- 
nicipality and the surrounding country. 
The dedicatory services consisted of music, 
an invocation by Rev. M. E. Fraser, a his- 
tory of the library by Mrs. W. Brooks, and 
addresses by Mr. Vorland and Mr. M. S. 


Dudgeon, secretary o1 the State library 
commission. While the dream of such a 
building originated with the reading club 
of women, practically every business man 
and in fact every individual in the city 
from the president of the bank to the five- 
year-old kindergarten pupil contributed in 
some way to the success of the enterprise. 
As the building is upon the principal busi- 
ness street it furnishes a splendid site for 
the library which is now well equipped to 
serve not only the municipality but the 
rural residents as well. 





NEW LIBRARY BUILDING IN FT. ATKINSON ._ 


On Friday, October 13, the Dwight 
Foster Public Library at Fort Atkinson 
was formally opened and _ dedicatory 
services held. Mr. J. A. Hagerman 
president of the library board presided. 
Mr. A. J. Glover, financial secretary made 
explicit report of the finances involved in 
the erection and equipment of the building. 
Mr. Paul Burchard, representing the board 
and Mr. Charles B. Rogers, representing 
the mayor also gave addresses. The 
dedicatory address was by Mr. Charles E. 
McLenegan of Milwaukee upon The 
Library as an educator. The program 


closed with an extemporaneous address by 
Mrs. John N. Davis, the librarian. Fort 
Atkinson is fortunate in having funds 
available for so spendid a public library 
building. It is centrally located upon 
a corner lot and is unique among Wisconsin 
libraries in architectural design, being 
built in the form of the letter L. With so 
excellent an equipment, with an energetic 
librarian, and with an appreciative public 
one can bespeak an aggressive and success- 
ful career for the library project in Fort 
Atkinson. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


We are eager to print news about every library in the state. 


Keep in touch with 


the cone yon met at the State Library meeting, by reading about what they are 
1 


doing. Thee 


tor of this department begs you to send her items about your own library. 


Address Miss Helen Turvill, Library School, Madison, Wis. 


Appleton. The library was closed for 
a week in September, while the rooms were 
redecorated. 


Augusta. The library board has made 
arrangements for another series of Lyceum 
entertainments for the winter. 


Brodhead. The library quarters have 
been enlarged materially through the 
action of the city council in voting to lease 
a portion of the second floor of the Masonic 
building. An opening will be cut through 
from the rooms in the city hall and reading 
and work rooms provided in the adjacent 
building. 

In regard to her plans for the coming 
winter the librarian writes: ‘I am doing 
some work with the 7th and 8th grades at 
school this month which takes quite a 
little time. I am having the 7th and 8th 
grades and the freshmen from the high 
school, in three sections each, making nine 
groups in all, for half hour talks at the 
library, and will follow up the talks with 
little assignments of work at the library 
all through the winter. The children are 
delighted and so excited over coming that 
they decided to draw lots to decide who 
should come in the first group. I have 
just succeeded in getting a girls’ reading 
club organized, with the 7th grade teacher 
as leader. They are having their first 
meeting tonight and I selected some 
magazine articles about Queen Victoria’s 
girlhood and home life, with some most 
interesting pictures, for them. They are 
going to follow a little course of reading 
about queens. I thought perhaps that 
might catch their fancy and _ interest 
them.” 


Chippewa Falls. Stations have been 
opened in the Continuation school and the 
County jail. 


Colby. The lower part of the city hall 
has been remodeled for the use of the 
library. This arrangement will be a 
decided advantage for the reason that the 
money formerly used to pay rent may now 
be spent for books. 


Green Bay. The new children’s room 
was opened in September, the hours being 
2 to 6 daily and 9 to 12 on Saturday. 


Fond du Lac. The library has received 
a gift of 300 volumes from Mrs. L. A. 
Bishop in memory of her husband, Dr. 
Bishop, who was at one time mayor of the 
city. The collection consists of reference 
books and titles in history, travel, art, 
etc., which will be of value to the library, 
each volume will be marked with an 
appropriate book plate and distributed 
throughout the library. 

A gain of over a thousand in circulation 
was reported for the month of September. 


Kilbeurn. The library appropriation 
has been raised from five to seven tenths of 
a mill tax. This will mean an fund of 
about $1,000 for the use of the library. 


Ladysmith. The library appropriation 
has been raised from $1,250 to $1,500. 
Statistics show a creditable gain in circu- 
lation during last year of nearly four thou- 
sand, even with the library closed for seven 
weeks on account of the fire. Thirty-three 
per cent was non-fiction. 

The library had for the first time an 
exhibit in a booth at the Rusk County Fair, 
with posters and groups of books and 
illustrative material showing the evolution 
of the book, “‘From forest to printed page.” 

A new delivery desk has been built to 
replace the one destroyed by fire. 


Laona. During the months since the 
library opened last spring almost 500 
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borrowers out of a population of 1,200 have 
registered. There are 800 volumes in the 
collection; one month the librarian had a 
circulation of 1,600. 


Lancaster. The library board has 
decided to extend privileges without charge 
to people living in the adjacent country. 


Madison. Free Library. For the first 
time in twenty-five years the library closed 
its doors to the public for two successive 
week days, to enable the entire staff to 
attend the State Library Association 
meeting. 

A library station will be carried on during 
the winter in the Neighborhood House on 
Mound Street. The library board has 
been offered free of cost rooms, with light 
and heat. A reading room with a collection 
including books in Italian and Yiddish will 
be open two evenings and Sunday after- 
noon. The room will not be open to 
children below the 7th grade, who have 
access to books in their class rooms, 
provided by the public library. 


Madison. Historical Library. At 
the annual meeting of State Historical 
Society in October, the secretary reported 
the number of titles in the library as 
422,874, 13,175 having been added during 
the year. The notable collection of news- 
papers was enlarged with 825 bound 
volumes acquired during the year. 

A resolution was passed at the meeting 
regarding the evident need of a new wing 
to house the growing collections and 
provide for the preservation and adminis- 
tration of the state archives. 


Manitowoc. The annual report pub- 
lished in October, shows a gain in circula- 
tion of 5,000 volumes. Some of the 
activities are mentioned at length. 

More money has bezn spent this year 
for books than ever before, and the result, 
shown in the greater use of the library, 
seems to justify the larger expenditure. In 
purchasing new books attention has been 
paid to the systematic growth of the col- 
lection. An effort has been meade to have 
a well balanced collection with a sufficient 
number of the standards in each class. 
Practical editions of the newer books in 
each line and the necessary replacement of 
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worn out books form the basis for selection. 

All of the adult non-fiction was washed, 
relabelled and shellaced during the summer 
and early fall. During the year 2,545 
books were mended. 

Slides advertising particular classes of 
books, have been shown at the moving 
picture houses this year as last. 

At the close of the school year, a letter 
was sent to each member of the high 
school graduating class. In this letter 
lists of books on college life and training 
were given and also lists on vocational, 
professional and industrial traiaing. 


Marinette. The report submitted by 
the librarian shows a total circulation for 
last year of over sixty thousand, which is 
a gain of 4,664. Thirty-eight per cent is 
non-fiction. Over 800 books in foreign lan- 
guages circulated. 


Mayville. The appropriation has been 
raised this year to $1,000, an increase of 
$400. 

Nearly a thousand more books were cir- 
culated during the past year. The library 
is now settled in its enlarged quarters. The 
sum of $91, realized from a base ball game, 
has been used for furnishing; a new reading 
table, chairs, and magazine rack have al- 
ready been purchased. A clock has been 
presented by Ferdinand Albert, president 
of the board. 


Mazomaine. The library fund will be 
supplemented again this year by a benefit. 
Chain teas have been used for five years 
and nearly $350 has been raised this way. 
This year a different plan is to be tried,— 
every person in town who can possibly do 
so, is asked to entertain at least once, in- 
viting not fewer than five guests, each of 
whom shall pay ten cents, but the guests 
need not pledge themselves to entertain. 


Milwaukee. A high school branch of 
the public library will be opened in the 
West Division High School. It will be open 
from 8:15 A. M. to 9 P. M., the general 
public being admitted after school hours. 

Another branch of the library to be 
opened soon will be in the Detroit Street 
school. As soon as they can be obtained in 
New York City, 1,500 books in the Sicilian 
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dialect of the Italian language will be in- 
stalled there. 


Milwaukee. South Side Branch. Mov- 
ing pictures of Joan of Arc and Aladdin 
and the wonderful lamp have been given 
in the library, the attendance at the four 
entertainments being estimated at 2,200. 


Milwaukee. StateNormal. All stu- 
dents will hereafter be required to take 
the course in library methods; formerly 
only students taking courses for teachers 
were enrolled for the work. 


North Fond du Lae. Story hours will 
be conducted by the librarian during the 
winter, open to children in the first six 
grades. 


Oshkosh. Normal School. The library 
is located in temporary quarters in the 
Training school gymnasium. Of the 19,000 
reference books at the time of the fire, only 
5,600 were saved. These have been re- 
classified according to the decimal system 
and about 1,500 new books added. 


Spring Green. With the fund willed 
to the library by Mrs. Ann R. Lewis a table 
and chairs have been purchased and a pic- 
ture, Song of the Lark. 


Stevens Point. The library board has 
asked the council to double the present 
appropriation, quoting statistics from other 
cities to show that the allowance is low in 
proportion to the population; telling of 
the many uses to which such an additional 
fund would be put and making the plea 
that other departments of the city have 
been granted increases as their needs have 
enlarged, while the library appropriation 
has been stationary for the last twelve 
years. 

The librarian is giving the pupils in the 
eighth grades of the schools a brief course 
of instruction on how to use the library. 
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South Milwaukee. Work has com- 
menced on the new building. It will be of 
solid brick construction, with mission brick 
facing white stone; the roof, of gray as- 
bestos shingles; dimensions, 34 by 66 feet. 


Wausau. The flower contest initiated 
by the librarian last spring came to a close 
in September, with more than 200 contest- 
ants. After an explanation of the plans at 
the schools last May all the girls desiring 
to take part came to the library, registered 
and received seeds, mostly fall varieties, 
which had been sent from Washington, 
such as candy-tuft, asters, petunias, cos- 
mos, marigold, zenias, etc. Members of 
the Wausau Garden Club volunteered their 
help, giving instruction as to planting the 
seeds and acting as judges. All of the chil- 
dren who were given seeds tried hard, and 
some of them worked against big handi- 
caps. One little girl, whose family had no 
yard because they lived in an upper story, 
put a box in the home, filled it with dirt 
which she carried in an old kettle from the 
river bank two blocks away. Another girl 
lived in a crowded part of the city, so she 
went to east hill and made her garden there, 
making almost daily trips to care for it. 
Several children planted their flowers in 
boxes, and a great many had nothing but a 
strip of sterile earth. 

The contest culminated with an exhibit 
in the library with prizes awarded to 35 
children, who had taken the best care of 
their gardens and those who had the pret- 
tiest variety of flowers. 

The contest aroused much more en- 
thusiasm than had ever been expected, and 
the promoters feel that they have been 
more than repaid for the time and work it 
has cost them. Plans are now being made 
for another and larger contest to be held 
next year. 


Wauwatosa. The city has given the 
library $200 extra for books, making in all 
$500 additional appropriation inside of a 
year. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mary F. Carpenter 


“Give to the world the best you have, and the best will come back to you.” Each 
librarian in the state can furnish valuable help by contributing notes or articles on new 
methods and plans tried out in her library or new ways of doing the old. Your particular 
way of accomplishing results and making progress may be the means of improvement 
in other libraries. Let us make this a pass-on-the-good-idea department. 

Items for inclusion must reach the editor by the 15th of each month. 

Publicity. Reports from libraries during the fall indicate the directing of special 
efforts toward the advertising of the library. One librarian speaks of this impetus as 
the “fall call.” We hear of booths at county fairs, library days, show windows, book 
talks, printed publicity, and many kinds of exhibits from the simplest display of a few 
books to the elaborate and carefully worked out art or craft exhibit. All are for the same 
end—to get the books read. As some one has aptly said advertising is to a business 
what hands are to a clock; a direct and certain means of letting the public know what 


you have and what you are doing. 


Butterflies and Insects Exhibits 


Exhibits of this nature are always worth 
while and will arouse much interest, among 
both the young and the old. There is quite 
apt to be some person in the town who has 
made a hobby of such a collection and will 
be only too glad to loan it to the library. 

Recently the Platteville public library 
exhibited a collection of moths, butterflies 
and beetles loaned by a private individual; 
and an exhibit of moths and butterflies col- 
lected by a young woman in Fort Atkinson 
occupied 1 small wall space near the chil- 
dren’s books this fall, where it attracted 
much attention. Both libraries made a 
point of displaying such books as How to 
Know the Butterflies, by Comstock; Butter- 
flies, by Holland; American Boy’s Book of 
Bugs, Butterflies, and Beetles, by Beard; as 
well as others on insect life and habits. 


Exhibits of Curios 


At Grand Rapids the D. A. R. organiza- 
tion will give during the winter a series of 
exhibits in the library, with a change every 
three or four weeks. The first being 
carried on now, is an exhibit of Indian 
curios loaned by Mrs. F. MacKinnon, and 
consists of baskets, bows and arrows 
employed by different tribes, the first fish 
hook used by Alaskan Indians, Alaskan 
Totem pole, Navajo rugs showing how they 
are woven and-many other articles such 
as birch bark canoes and moccasins. 

This is a suggestion for the chapters of 
the D. A. R. or other interested organiza- 
tions. Exhibits of Colonial furniture, 


china, silver, brass, miniatures, old fans, 
embroidery and fancy work of different 
periods, ancient treasures of any descrip- 
tion are among the displays which can be 
gotten together and will attract much 
interest and stimulate reading along these 
various lines. 


Picture Exhibits 


During the past year the Commission 
has loaned to libraries 218 picture exhibits 
and 67 picture bulletins, three times as 
many as were circulated the previous year. 
The most popular exhibits have been the 
American artists’ set, Shakespeare pictures, 
Turner prints of noted buildings and 
pictures, the Copley prints of the Holy 
Grail series, Diefenbach Silhouttes, Alex- 
ander’s Evolution of the book, and the 
Russell illustrations of western life. 

During the fall months Waupun, Hurley, 
Laona, and Antigo have borrowed Shakes- 
peare pictures; Stanley, Wausau and Mosinee 
have exhibited the set of Thistle prints of 
American artists; Cumberland, the Long- 
man’s English history pictures; Wauwatosa, 
the Hiawatha pictures; Stevens Point, the 
Russell and Remington western life group; 
Ladysmith, the Evolution of the book and 
Child life in many lands; Colfax, German 
and French prints; Marshfield, the Turner 
prints, while several of the exhibits have a 
waiting list which will fill most of the 
winter. 

The Commission has recently purchased 
a second set of the Thistle facsimiles, 
reproductions in color of the pictures of 
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American artists the originals of which 
hang in American galleries, to supplement 
the set already in circulation. This new 
group which will be ready to loan within a 
few weeks will be made up of the following 
pictures: Storm in the Grand Canyon, 
by Akin; The Little Old Man, by Bacon; 
My Daughters, by Benson; Lady with a 
White Shawl, by Chase; Old Church at 
Montreal, by Dearth; Reading the Story 
of Oenone, by Frank Millet; The Garden 
of Opportunity, by Parrish. 

Any library wishing this or any of the 
other exhibits loaned by the Commission 
should notify Miss Mary F. Carpenter, 
Library School, Madison, Wis. 


**Aids to Teachers’? Exhibit 


This worth while exhibit held in the 
Spies Public Library, Menominee, Mich., 
during a State Teachers’ Meeting in that 
place, brought such splendid results that 
Miss Miller, the librarian writes it will be 
made an annual event. About three 
hundred teachers came to the library 
during the exhibit. A newspaper account 
written during the week of the exhibit says: 

“This collection covers pictures useful in 
the teaching of various subjects, books 
and lists as well as manufacturers’ free 
sample products showing processes, which 
are of special use to the Household Arts 
Department. 

There is a very interesting set of charts 
loaned by the New Jersey Library Com- 
mission illustrating model high school 
library rooms in the east with sample 
supplies used in such libraries. There are 
also several charts showing the right kind 
of instructional work on the use of the 
library. The Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission has sent a beautiful collection of 
Turner prints suitable for school room 
framing and decoration, also a set of colored 
prints reproducing the historical William 
Penn mural paintings in the Pennsylvania 
State House at Harrisburg. 

The State Normal College at Ypsilanti 
has sent a collection of pictures showing 
how brains instead of money may be ex- 
pended to secure good school pictures. 
Sample pictures are shown from the very 
large collection of pictures for circulation 
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owned by the Calumet Public library. The 
Elson Art Co., have sent a fine collection 
of pictures and The Democrat Printing 
Co., show a set of their library supplies. 

The Prang Co., has a set of its art 
educational books, and there is a full set 
of the Debaters’ Aids published by H. W. 
Wilson Co. The Michigan State Library 
has sent a number of school lists, and in- 
formation about ‘How to secure the state 
traveling libraries’ for free distribution. 

There are book exhibits of interest to 
the teachers of civics, science, household 
arts, art literature, debating and history. 
Some of the most practical Farmer’s 
Bulletins and the best Bulletins of the 
U. S. Education Bureau are in the collec- 
tion. Courses of study for some of the 
best schools are shown and a large number 
of book lists giving the best books for 
school libraries. 

A collection of especially finely illustrated 
children’s books is shown, part of which are 
loaned by the Stephenson Library of 
Marinette. 

The American Library Association sent 
sample copies of its ‘Booklist’ for distribu- 
tion, and some other publications useful 
to schools. 

Tea will be served Friday afternoon 
from 3 to 5 p. m. at the library by the 
Educational Department of the Woman’s 
club to which all teachers are cordially 
invited.” 


Handcraft Exhibit 


The following insertion in the local 
newspaper preparatory to an exhibit of 
hand-made articles in a library may be 
suggestive to others contemplating such an 
undertaking: 

‘“‘Many young people in this town have 
spent some of their summer vacation 
making things, if the use of the Work and 
Play books at the Library is any standard 
from which to judge. 

During the last weeks of school the 
librarian made numerous visits to the 
schools to tell the girls and boys about the 
books that show how to make things both 
useful and ornamental and all summer 
these books have been borrowed from the 
library, so that many ideas must have 
been secured from the books. 


ltt 
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Now the girls and boys under sixteen 
are invited to bring whatever they have 
made to the Handicraft Exhibition which 
will be held Oct. 2-9 at the library. The 
object of this exhibit is to show all the 
various ideas and the ability the young 
people have in using their hands, as 
well as their heads in planning things. 
Sewing, embroidery, crocheting, basket- 
making, carpentry, mechanical or electrical 
machines, drawing, painting, toys, cooking. 
—all these lines of work will be represented. 

Bring all the things you have made to 
the library Sept. 30, so that they may be 
labeled with your name and grade in 
school. The articles will he returned to 
the owners after the exhibition. If any 
boy or girl wishes to sell what they enter 
in the exhibit the price at which it is 
offered should be plainly marked on a tag 
attached to the article. It is quite probable 
that there will be persons who wish to buy 
something and there are no doubt some 
young people who may want to sell their 
work. The librarians will be glad to help 
in this exchange if desired on the part of 
the young exhibitors. 

Anyway don’t fail to enter your work 
whatever it may be in this exhibition. 
There is no limit to the number of things 
each child may bring. 

This show will no doubt attract all who 
are interested in manual arts and the grown 
people especially are invited to inspect 
this showing of the work of our young 
people. 

Remember the dates Oct. 2-9.” 


Guide to Reference Books— 
New Edition 

A new edition of Kroeger’s Guide to 
Reference Books is announced for Jan. 1, 
1917. This new edition, completely re- 
vised from cover to cover, is edited by 
Miss Isadore G. Mudge, reference librarian 
of Columbia University. The last edition 
of the Guide was issued by Miss Alice B. 
Kroeger in 1908. Since her death in 1909, 
Miss Mudge has edited the annual supple- 
ments, and her knowledge and judgment 
on the subject of reference books makes 
her an able successor to Miss Kroeger. 

Since the edition of 1908 many important 
reference books have been published on all 
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subjects, year books have increased both in 
number and importance, and many old 
standards have been thoroughly revised 
such as the three great American dic- 
tionaries, Webster, Standard and Century, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the New 
International Encyclopaedia, etc. The new 
guide will list over one and a half times as 
many titles as the old edition and the notes 
are much more critical and minutely 
descriptive. It is so completely different 
from the old edition that it is a necessary 
aid for all libraries in building up a reference 
collection, and for knowing that the collec- 
tion is up to date. It is recommended for 
purchase by all libraries having 5,000 
volumes or more. 

There is a special price to advance sub- 
scribers of $2.00. After January 1, 1917, 
the price will be advanced to $2.50. All 
libraries are advised to send their advance 
order at once to the publishers, the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board, 78 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, IIl. M. E. H. 


Free Pamphlet Biographies 


The Library Journal for July, 1916, 
contains a list of pamphlet biographies to be 
obtained from publishers, compiled in the 
High School Library of Passaic, N. J. 
As this type of material, biographical 
accounts of present day writers, is difficult 
to obtain without considerable searching, 
it would be helpful for librarians to procure 
these booklets. A short, readable sketch 
of an author’s life, placed in the hand of 
the reader, is often times conducive to 
deeper interest in and a better under- 
standing of that author’s works. For 
those not having access to the Library 
Journal a list is given below containing 
only those titles which can be obtained 
without cost, thus excluding some from 
the Passaic list and inserting a few addi- 
tional pamphlets: 

Dodd, Mead & Co.: J. Henri Fabre. 

George H. Doran Co.: Arnold Bennett, 
Herbert Kaufman, Who’s-Cobb and 
Why? 

Doubleday, Page & Co.: Joseph Conrad, 
O. Henry, Kipling Index, Frank Nor- 
ris, Gene Stratton-Porter, Stewart 
Edward White. 
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Harper Brothers: Rex Beach. 

Henry Holt & Co.: William De Morgar, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Romain 
Rolland. 

Little, Brown & Co.: W. L. George, Cosmo 
Hamilton, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Lil- 
lian Whiting. 

The Macmillan Co.: Alice Brown, Winston 
Churchill, Robert Herrick, Jack Lon- 
don, Kathleen Norris, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Mary S. Watts. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons: Myrtle Reed. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons: Dan Beard, Maur- 
ice Hewlett. 

Frederick A Stokes. Co.: Owen Johnson, 
Alfred Noyes. 


Health-Education Booklets 


The Health-Education League, 8 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., publishes some very 
useful booklets for social service. There are 
over thirty in the set including such titles 
as Emergencies, Typhoid fever, Tuberculosis, 
Milk, Colds and their prevention, Nerve- 
waste, Health of the school child, and Health 
in labor camps. All of these pamphlets cost 
only a fewcents each and can be bought by 
the hundred at a reduced price, making it 
possible for libraries and schools to pur- 
chase them in lots for distribution to the 
children. Every librarian should send to 
George H. Cate, Secretary, for a price list 
of these publications and purchase as many 
as possible. 


A Library Stunt 


The following poem, written by Miss 
Mary P. Pringle of the Minnesota Library 
Commission, was used as an encore to a 
program The Model Book Meeting, pre- 
sented by the Minneapolis Public Library. 


“With apologies to the “Walrus and the 
Carpenter’ and all Librarians.’’ 


The Catalog and Reader’s Guide 
Were working overtime. 

“It’s very sad,” the Guide declared, 
*‘The books we cannot find.” 

“But not so sad,” Old Cat. replied, 
“‘As this infernal rhyme.” 
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“T feel for you,” young Fiction said, 
“I deeply sympathise, 

Because my vogue does not depend 
Upon an essay prize.” 

“No,” said a staid 100, 

“‘But there’s ‘some class’ to our size.” 


**Who’s Who in here, I’d like to know,” 
The angry novel said— 

And in the quarrel that followed 

A Subject lost his head, 

And a strong young History 

Turned quite white. 

(No, I’m sure it wasn’t read.) 


And the “‘sweet’’ new Fiction 

Grew so weak, from being in the rage, 
They took them from the Booklist 

And put them on the Stage. 

But the Old Cross Reference had no vote 
For she wouldn’t tell her age. 


“O, Bookies,” a dear old Classic said, 
“Our circulation’s poor 

And this eternal quarreling 

We really can’t endure. 

Let’s Bind ourselves to keep the peace.” 
(It won’t last, you may be sure.) 


‘All right,” the Catalog agreed, 
The Reference Books and staff, 
“We'll keep our secrets to ourselves 
And the Public ‘gets the laugh’; 
And if an Open-Shelf butts in 
We'll lock him up for graft.” 


How to Save Waste 


The U. S. Department cf Commerce in 
its interest concerning the present shortage 
of paper material, has requested local com- 
mercial organizations in the principal cities 
in the United States to cooperate in the mat- 
ter by furnishing to interested inquirers lists 
of local firms which collect rags and paper 
and sell them to manufacturers. If your 
city has a board of commerce or a similar 
organization, it can be called upon for such 
lists. 

The following suggestions for the care of 
cotton and woolen rags, old paper includ- 
ing magazines, newspapers, wrappings, 
and cardboard are offered by the U. S. De- 
partment: 


Mader 
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1. Keep waste material clean and dry. 

2. Separate rags from old papers. 

3. Separate cotton and woolen rags. 

4. Separate magazines from other pa- 
pers. 

5. Tie in bundles for convenience in 
handling or put in bags. 

6. Call in the nearest dealer in junk and 
rags. 
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For Sale 


Thirteen volumes of the Chautauquan; 
vols. 10-18, consecutive, neatly bound in 
buckram. 50c. each. 

Fourteen bound volumes of the Cen- 
tury; vols. 7-20, consecutive. 50c. each. 

Write to Miss Lucy L. Pleasants, Li- 
brarian Public Library, Menasha, Wis. 





*“SSHIRT-SLEEVE”? LITERATURE 
Edited by C. B. Lester 


“The least valuable wahnmnes 0 the library are those with the finest bindings, the most valuable are 


those with no binding at all. 
—Edwin Emery Slosson 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material of value as reference helps. Visitors from, the Commission have often noted that 
most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as they should. It is the 
very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available this 
kind of digested “tabloid” information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most 
of them cost only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate 
the necessity for full cataloging sad Gam time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notices will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 


Farm loans. It is hoped that the new 
Federal farm loan act will prove of assist- 
ance to farmers all over the country who 
need cheaper money. It is intended to 
provide a way of getting mortgage loans 
at low rates of interest, for convenient 
lengths of time and on easy terms of re- 
payment. Information as to the operation 
of this law should be available in every 
library, as farmers can easily form loan as- 
sociations and should know how to do it. 
The administration of the law is in the 
hands of a Federal Farm Loan Bureau in 
the Treasury Department. Apply to the 
Bureau at Washington for a copy of the 
law and for its circulars of information and 
other printed matter. 


Farmers’ income. A _ comparative 
statement of the wages of farmers and the 
wages earned by workers in other industries 
has been issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture as Farmers’ Bulletin 746. The bul- 


letin contains also a list of Department 
publications relating to the business side 
of farming, many of which are still avail- 
able. Apply to the Division of Publications 
of the Department at Washington. 


Industrial education. “It so happens 
that most of the plans under discussion in 
this country for industrial education are on 
trial just now in New York City.” This 
gives a special value everywhere to a re- 
port on these experiments based on an in- 
vestigation by the National Child Labor 
Committee. Just because no final plan can 
yet be fixed upon, all such assistance in 
the attempt to work out the best method 
should be welcomed. Libraries in industrial 
communities especially should collect much 
recent material in this field. For this re- 
port apply to the Committee at 105 East 
22nd street, New York. The price is only 
ten cents postpaid. 
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Another publication for such a collection 
comes from the University of the State of 
New York. Vocational Training of Giris by 
Dr. Anna C. Hedges gives considerations 
to all those varying phases of the problem 
in a state which exemplifies the widely dif- 
fering requirements of city, town, village 
and country. Apply to the Division of 
Agricultural and Industrial Education of 
the University at Albany for Bulletin 612. 


Marketing butter. ‘“The most im- 
portant of all the varied products of Wis- 
consin farms come from the dairies. Of 
these dairy products, butter returns to the 
farmer the highest proportion of the con- 
sumer’s price.”” The Marketing of Wiscon- 
sin Butter is a detailed study as to who gets 
the money, and concludes that the farmer 
gets two-thirds of the price paid. Apply to 
the Experiment Station at the University 
for its Bulletin 270. 


Meat situation. A couple of years 
ago a committee of well-known investi- 
gators was appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to examine into the economics 
of the meat situation in this country, which 
is “the most prominent nation in the 
production and consumption of meat.” 
The investigation disclosed certain definite 
lines along which thorough inquiry should 
be made, and such a detailed research study 
has been carried out by specialists in the 
department. Their reports—in five parts 
—make up a series numbered 109 to 113 
recently issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Libraries should make applica- 
tion for these reports to the Division of 
Publications of the Department at Wash- 
ington. 


Military training in public schools. 
One of the supplements to the Statement, 
noted in our July issue is on the subject of 
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military training in the schools. The 
proposed plan is based upon a practical 
system carefully worked out and applied 
in the schools of certain cities in Wyoming. 
A reprint of the plan as contained in the 
supplement, with an explanatory state- 
ment of the “Wyoming plan” from the 
Department of Public Instruction of that 
state is now issued in a Senate document. 
Such material will be of use this year as 
undoubtedly the subject will be discussed 
and action suggested in this state. Al- 
though congressmen are not now in Wash- 
ington it is probable that a library request 
direct to the Senate document room for 
document 452 will bring this publication. 


Sugar. The American Sugar Refining 
Company has issued an account of the 
development of the cane-sugar refining 
industry in the United States during the 
last hundred years. The pamphlet is 
illustrated. Apply to the Company at 
New York City for A Century of Sugar 
Refining in the United States. 


Tuberculosis sanatoria. The Cru- 
sader is the monthly publication of the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
which has its offices in the University 
Extension Building in Milwaukee. The 
September issue of this bulletin is especially 
valuable for libraries. It is devoted to a 
descriptive account and directory of 
sanatoria in this state, with information 
about application for admission, cost, free 
patients, etc. A year’s subscription is 
only fifty cents or this number may be 
obtained for five cents. Address the 
Association as above. 

Information about the state sanatorium 
at Wales can be best obtained by addressing 
Dr. Frank Brockway, the Superintendent, 
at the institution. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of the 


smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists can be fur- 


nished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Bigelow, M. A. Sex-education. 1916. 
251p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 621.6 


The fullest and most satisfactory work yet 
published, by the professor of biology in Teachers 
Coilege. His opinions as to what should be 
taught boys and girls, and young men ‘and 
women, and at what ages, are based on careful 
study and on conferences with parents, teachers 
and physicians. The qualifications of teachers 
for presenting the subject are well defined. The 
spirit of the book is bro@d, sane and wholesome; 
the language is conservative but seldom vague. 
Though written primarily for teachers and par- 
ents, young men and women could profit from 
it; it should not be given to children or adoles- 
cents. 


Drummond, W. B. Physiology for nur- 
ses. 1916. 210p. illus. Longmans 
$1 net. 612 


An-excellent brief physiology which is as good 
for the mother wanting the main tacts as for 
nurses. It covers growth and digestion quite 
fully, but the reproductive system is dismissed 
in a scant four pages. Written in a clear, inter- 
esting style by a man evidently master of his 
subject, and well illustrated. 


Galloway, T. W. Reproduction (School 
science series) 1916. 148p. illus. J.G. 
Coulter, Bloomington, IIl., 60c net. 

A simple, thoroughly scientific text for the 
presentation of the subject to children of the 
adolescent age. Similar to Torelle’s Plant and 
animal children in teaching facts of human re- 
production through the biology of plants and 
lower animals, but more advanced in that it 
treats of sex attraction, self-control, and sex 
and society. 


Ramsey, W. R. Care and feeding of in- 
fants and children (Lippincott’s nurs- 
ing manuals) 1916. 290p. illus. Lip- 
pincott $2 net. 649 


“A textbook for nurses reviewing anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene and dietetics for children in 
an admirably clear, comprehensive way. The 
form is excellent, the text accurate, and unusu- 
ally up to date. Contagious diseases, disorders, 
and deformities are specially well handled. The 
best manual on children for the well-educated 


mother.” Coolidge’s Home care of sick children 
(Appleton 1916, $1 net) is suitable for the less 
educated mother, and contains many excellent 
suggestions presented in a helpful way, but the 
feeding directions fur infants are not up to date, 
and the section on diseases not according to 
latest authorities. 


Literature 


Bridges, R. S., comp. The spirit of man. 
1916. 336p. Longmans $1. 50 net. 
808.8 


“An anthology in English and French from 
the philosophers and poets,” the choice based 
on the belief that “‘the proper work of man’s 
mind is to interpret the world according to his 
higher nature, and to conquer the material as- 
pects of the world so as to bring them into sub- 
jection to the spirit” (Preface). It has been pre- 
pared specially to meet the spiritual needs of 
war-stricken England; but has great charm for 
the cultured American reader, not only in the 
quality and breadth of its selection but also 
in the close interrelation of the extracts. The 
most spiritual of all English anthologies not 
avowedly religious, and in literary merit ranks 
with the Golden treasury. 


Child, Harold. Thomas Hardy (Writers 
of the day) 1916. 128p. Holt 50c net. 
823 


An independent, thoroughly interesting 
though brief study of the novelist, dealing sepa- 
rately with his artistic purpose, his novels and 
poetry. Mr. Child finds great strength and truth 
in the novels, but considers The dynasts his 
greatest work. Two other additions to this little 
series, which have the same characteristics of 
freshness of opinion and excellence of style, are 
Joseph Conrad, by Hugh Walpole, and Henry 
James, by Rebecca West. An interesting and 
wholly different study of Conrad’s genius is a 
neat little book written by Wilson Follett and 
distributed gratuitously to interested readers by 
the publishers, Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Ingersoll, R. S. Open that door! 1916. 
159p. Lippincott $1 net. 028 


An enthusiastic brief for books as the ‘“‘me- 
dium through which the hearts of men have been 
revealed,” the ‘‘vehicle which will bring to us 
a universal sympathy, if not an understanding, 
of our human kindred, with which we can 
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awaken ourselves to an appreciation of our uni- 
verse, from which we can obtain consolation 
for our ambitions, tonic for our depressions.” 
Short chapters recount the value of fiction, his- 
tory and poetry to the men and women who are 
doing the world’s work. Not a remarkable book 
but one with an important message so directly 
and modestly presented that it. should have a 
considerable audience. 


Johnson, R. U. Poems of war and peace. 
1916. 57p. Bobbs-Merriil $1 net. 811 


Many of the poems in this little collection 
were written for occasions and are familiar 
through periodical publication, as the Panama 
Ode, ‘“‘Goethals of Panama,” “The haunting 
face,”’ ‘“‘Edith Cavell.’’ Nine are poems of the 
war, the remaining thirteen “‘poems of friendship 
or admiration.” ‘The intellectual and metrical 
soundness of these poems makes them welcome 
to all lovers of sincere poetic art.” 


Ledwidge, Francis. Songs of the fields. 
1916. 122p. Duffield $1.25 net. 821 


These simple poems are the work of an Irish 
peasant; they sing wholly of nature, giving 
“fragmentary glimpses of wild land and water.” 
“There is neither interpretation nor suggestion 
of form, color or spirit, just the pure essence of 
mood and enjoyment.” For the few who love 
both lyrical poetry and nature. 


Lomax, J. A. Cowboy songs. 1916. 414p. 
Sturgis $1.50 net. 811.08 


A new edition of an interesting collection of 
western frontier poetry, to which considerable 
addition has been made since it was first pub- 
lished in 1910. For note see Booklist 7:236. 


Mitchell, R. C. The night court and other 
verse. 1916. 97p. Century, $1 net. 
811 


Contemporary poetry that will appeal to more 
than the admirer of conventional verse, the lit- 
erary critic or the devotee of the new. It has 
perhaps less of sentiment than most poetry by 
women; but the woman’s reaction toward social 
conditions is strongly expressed in vigorous, 
often picturesque verse. In quieter mood are 
the poems which sing the beauties of foreign 
sights and sounds. 


Rice, S.T., comp. Easter (Our American 
holidays) 1916. 261p. Moffat $1 net. 
808.8 


A useful collection of poems, prose selections 
and stories about Easter, and selections about 
its history and observance. Like earlier volumes 
in the series, it is designed specially for school 
use; The book of Easter (Booklist, 6:318) is a bet- 
ter collection from the literary and religious 
standpoints. 
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Shaw, G. B. Androcles and the lion; Over- 
ruled; Pygmalion. 1916. 224p. Bren- 
tano $1.50 net. 822 


The first and last of these plays have been 
successfully played in this country; the second 
is wholly new. The first deals with the prospects 
of Christianity, the second shows the unimpor- 
tance of sex, the third shows how to make a 
duchess out of a London gutter-snipe by purify- 
ing her speech. The prefaces are as long as the 
plays and deal vigorously and with the usual 
Shavian exaggeration with the larger phases of 
the subjects of the plays. 


Springfield (Mass.) city library asso- 
ciation. Recent poetry: a list of the 
best contemporary poetry added to 
the city library during the years 1908- 
1915. 1916. 37p. 25c net. 821.08 


An annotated list of 141 titles, representing 
the best work of 88 modern English and Ameri- 
can poets. Many of the titles are followed by 
critical and appreciative notes, and by quota- 
tions which indicate the spirit or quality of the 
poems. Supplements Some modern verse, pub- 
lished in 1908. Useful as an aid in book selection 
and of interest to all poetry-lovers. 


Tassin, Algernon. The magazine in 
America. 1916. 374p. Dodd $2 net. 
805 


An entertaining, indeed rather flippant, ac- 
count of American magazines, beginning with 
those of the eighteenth and coming down to the 
end of the nineteenth century. Not only the 
genesis of our best known magazines is given, 
but something of the work of the writers who 
assured their success. 


Winans, J. A. Public speaking. 1916. 
476p. Century $1.50 net. 808.5 


A text which differs from the conventional 
work on the subject in laying greater emphasis 
on the psychology of public speaking. Based on 
experience with college students, it is designed 
specially for their aid but might well be used in 
the high school or by the individual. Good chap- 
ters on “Selecting the subject’ and ‘Finding 
material.” 


History and Travel 


United States 


Bogart, E. L., & Thompson, C. M.,eds. 
Readings in the economic history{fof 
the United States. 1916. 862p. Long- 
mans $2. 80 net. 973 


A collection of material that is useful to any 
one interested in the origins and development 
of our industries and their markets. The earlier 
selections are largely from contemporary sources, 
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beginning with 1620; the later mostly from gov- 
ernment publications. Designed for use with 
college students and compiled by two Univer- 
sity of Illinois professors of economics. 


Wilstach, Paul. Mount Vernon. 1916. 
301p. illus. Doubleday $2 net. 917.55 


A very satisfactory history of Mount Vernon, 
describing the life of the Washington family 
there, architectural and other changes, and its 
rehabilitation by the association which now pre- 
serves it. Mr. Wilstach shows its importance as 
a national shrine, and its interest as a hospitable 
Virginia mansion and the home of a home-loving 
family. Good illustrations and attractive bind- 
ing. 


Other countries 


Franck, H. A. Tramping through Mexi- 
co, Guatemala and Honduras. 1916. 
378p. illus. map. Century $2 net 

917.2 


“The random notes of an incurable vaga- 
bond,” telling simply and entertainingly his 
day-to-day experiences and reflections during a 
tramping trip starting from Laredo, on the 
Texas border, and winding down through the 
length of Mexico and across Guatemala and 
Honduras. Mr. Franck took whatever luck of- 
fered, in roads, food and lodging, and gives an 
unsparing picture of the poverty, squalor and 
low intellectual and moral status of the peon 
class. The most interesting single study is that 
of the methods and conditions of a large silver 
mine, in which he worked. It lacks the interest 
of The vagabond journey around the world, being 
more comparable to Zone policeman 88. 


Hagar, G. J. Plain facts about Mexico. 
1916. 80p. Harper 50c net. 917.2 


A handy volume for the inquirer who wants 
merely the facts about the country—its geog- 
raphy, states and territories, nature of popula- 
tion, industries, commercial status, constitu- 
tion and government, and American investments. 
History and present conditions are not included. 


Kalaw, M. M. The case for the Filipinos. 
1916. 360p. Century $1.50 net. 991.4 


A plea for the independence of the Philippines, 
made by a young native of the islands, a prod- 
uct of the American system of education there, 
who was graduated from Georgetown Univer- 
sity in 1914. He surveys the history of the ac- 
quisition of the islands and the legislative ques- 
tions it has involved, and asserts that his people 
are “a distinct political entity bound together 
by a highly developed sense of nationality” and 
that they want to be free to guide their own 
destinies. 
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O’Shaughnessy, Mrs. E.L. A diplomat’s 
wife in Mexico. 1916. 356p. illus. 
Harper $2 net. 972 


Letters written by the wife of the American 
minister to Mexico to her mother from October 
1913, to April 1914, when diplomatic relations 
were severed. The Mexican turmoil is reflected 
vividly through the mind of a keenly clever and 
interested woman who thinks the United States 
policy a mistaken one, “‘who has loved Mexico 
for her beauty and wept for the disasters that 
have overtaken her,” and who offers these let- 
ters ‘‘with a trembling hope of service.” Their 
greatest interest is because of their subject, of 
course, but they are also worth adding to the 
growing shelf of entertaining letters of diplo- 
mat’s wives. 


Biography 


Charnwood, G. R. B. Abraham Lincoln 
(Makers of the nineteenth century) 
1916. 479p. Holt $1.75 net. 921 


*“*No reader who wishes to have a full under- 
standing of this period of American history can 
afford to omit this biography,”’ is the statement 
of an able university authority on Civil War 
history, who adds that while its style will re- 
strict its use to the mature reader, it should 
reach high-school students through their teach- 
ers. The Diai reviewer says (19 October 1916): 
“It is the most successful portrait of Lincoln, 
in a single volume, drawn upon a clearly con- 
ceived background of political evolution, that 
has so far appeared. . . . It succeeds admirably 
in its author’s obvious purpose to set forth a 
succinct and luminous impression of a great per- 
sonality as it unfolded under the stress of an un- 
toward environment in both private and public 
experience.” , Written by an Englishman for En- 
glish readers. 


Eastman, C. A. From the deep woods to 
civilization. 1916. 206p. illus. Little 
$2 net. 921 


The autobiography of this educated Sioux In- 
dian, supplementing his Indian boyhood. It is of* 
interest in showing the effect of education and 
of Christianity on a mind alien to both, but is 
almost wholly a narrative of personal affairs, 
which are of small importance, and has little 
social or educational value. 


Fels, Mrs. Mary. Joseph Fels and his life- 
work. 1916. 27lp. Huebsch $1 net. 
921 


Biography of the manufacturer of ‘Fels- 
naptha,”’ giving little of his personal life but an 
excellent presentation of his life-work, that of 
bringing about a more equal distribution of 
wealth. He was an ardent convert to the single- 
tax principle, and the propaganda work he 
started is being carried on by his wife. 
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Rankin, H. B. Personal recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln. 1916. 412p. Put- 
nam $2 net. 921 


A very readable book, comprising the recollec- 
tions of a man of eighty who first met Lincoln 
when court messenger and later read law in Lin- 
coln’s office for several years. There is an inter- 
esting chapter on Mrs. Lincoln, which gives a 
different conception of her nature from any we 
have, also information as to Lincoln’s methods 
of writing and his reading in literature and con- 
temporary politics. 


Spofford, Mrs. H. P. A little book of 
friends. 1916. 184p. Little $1.25 net. 
920.7 


Pleasantly informal and anecdotal accounts of 
the lives and work of ten American women 
writers who were friends of the author, all of 
whom have preceded her into the unknown. 
Mrs. James T. Fields, Sarah Orne Jewett, Celia 
Thaxter, Gail Hamilton, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton are the best known. Many of them have the 
atmosphere of the New England literary life 
of forty and fifty years ago. 


Fiction 


Adams, S. H. The unspeakable Perk. 
1916. 290p. Houghton $1.25 net. 


An island in the Caribbean, which is in the 
throes of a revolution, furnishes the setting for a 
spicy story in which the chief actors are a spir- 
ited American girl and a ‘‘bug-hunter’”’ in gog- 
gles, who remains a perplexing mystery to the 
last chapter. As good as Little Miss Grouch. 


Aldrich, Mildred. Told in a French gar- 
den. 1916. 266p. Small $1.25 net. 


A cosmopolitan group has hardly gathered at 
a summer house party in the Marne Valley be- 
fore the war breaks out. In order to insure pleas- 
ant evenings, war talk is tabooed and each is re- 
quired to entertain the others with an original 
story. These stories, of which nine are told be- 
fore the company is scattered by the Battle of 
the Marne, make up the body of the book; they 
are slight but varied and have, most of them, a 
touch that makes them seem records of actual 
happenings. By the author of The hilltop on 
the Marne. 


Benson, E. F. David Blaize. 1916. 365p. 
Doran $1.35 net. 


A picture of English public-school life which 
has been favorably compared with Tem Brown. 
An archdeacon’s young son is the ‘‘Tom Brown,” 
and the story is full of the robust, athletic life, 
deep friendships and unique customs character- 
istic of these schools. ‘‘We are inclined to say 
that David’s days at Helmsworth are the finest 
piece of imaginative creation that Mr. Benson 
has achieved.”—London Times. 


Bottome, Phyllis. The dark tower. 1916. 
378p. Century $1.35 net. 


Pictures the moral struggle of a rough- 
mannered but tender-souled English officer 
whose wholly selfish wife refuses to accompany 
him to the Swiss Alps where he is sent to battle 
against tuberculosis. He finds there the girl who 
transforms life for him. Winning the moral but 
not the physical fight, he plunges into the war 
and gains the quick release he wishes. There is 
much humor in the delineation of a county fam- 
ily of strong but uncomfortably warlike natures, 
a good picture of life at Davos and the winter 
sports in the Alps, and a vivid though brief por- 
trayal of the early days of the war. Some small 
libraries might have trouble with this book. 


Bourget, Paul. The night cometh. 1916. 
312p. Putnam $1.35 net. 


In the characters of a noted French surgeon, 
his wife and the wounded soldier who loves her, 
the author brings out his idea of the spiritua 
value of war and what it is accomplishing for 
France’s spiritual development. In the wife, he 
seems to indicate France. The materialistic 
philosophy which is the religion of the surgeon, 
at his death repels her, who had shared it in 
happier days, and she turns to the warmer Chris- 
tianity of her lover for comfort in her double 
loss. Only those who read novels to live more 
fully or think more deeply will care for this one. 


Child, R. W. Bodbank. 1916. 437p. Holt 
$1.35 net. 


Eleven stories which “reveal the essence of 
the life of a restless, growing Illinois town, its 
commonplace good and bad, comedy and trag- 
edy. The reader with a love for human nature 
as it is will read it with many an appreciative 
glow of recognition and understanding.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. A preliminary chapter gives the 
setting, atmosphere and characters. 


Dodge, Louis. Bonnie May. 1916. 356p. 
Scribner $1.35 net. 


A child actress is adopted into a conservative 
family and wins their love by her charm and 
originality. ‘‘Makes amusing reading, particu- 
larly to those whom the shop-talk of the stage 
is always interesting.”’ 


Donnell, A. H. Miss Theodosia’s heart- 
strings. 1916. 189p. Little $1 net. 
Very sentimental little story of a bored young 
woman of means who becomes interested in the 
hardships of the washerwoman’s children next 
door, nurses the baby through the measles, and 
is rewarded with a romance. 


Eaton, W. P. The bird-house man. 1916. 
347p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 

A philosophic, middle-aged bachelor keeps a 

wonderful garden, makes bird-houses and gives 

lectures, but his chief business in these pages is 
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to be the deus ex machina in the affairs of the 
heart of a varied number of people in a charming 
New England village. His interference with the 
dealings of an unkind fate is sometimes drastic, 
but kindly meant and effective, and at the end 
he profits from his own wisdom and gains his 
own happiness. Not equal to The idyl of Twin 
Fires, but will probably be as popular. 


Fitch, George. Petey Simmons at Siwash. 
1916. 245p. Little $1.25 net. 


More stories of the lighter side of life at ‘‘Si- 
wash” College, even more extravagant than 
those in At good old Siwash. There is a ludicrous 
account of fraternity “rushing” and of literary 
society work. 


Hall, E. C. Clover and blue grass. 1916. 
239p. Little $1.25 net. 


Six stories of country life and people in Ken- 
tucky, having the same quiet charm as Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky. 


Hudson, W. H. Green mansions. 1916. 
350p. Knopf $1.50 net. 


A new edition of a novel first published in 
1904. Based on the naturalist-author’s extensive 
travels in South America, its detailed descrip- 
tions of tropical life are very realistic, and have 
the added beauty of a fine style and distinctive 
diction. It is a curious and not wholly pleasing 
though fascinating story. A young man making 
his way over the Andes falls in with a tribe of 
savage Indians, discovers in the forest and be- 
comes enamored of a mysterious being, part 
woman and part bird, and in seeking to unravel 
her mystery passes through extreme peril of 
body and soul, only to lose her tragically in the 
end. 


Johnson, F. K. The beloved son. 1916. 
407p. Small $1.35 net. 


A Virginia story, relating the unusually deep 
love of a father and son, and their struggle with 
the thirst for liquor which the boy has inherited. 
Pleasing despite the theme, because of the set- 
ting and the relationship of father and son. 


Locke, W. J. The wonderful year. 1916. 
364p. Lane $1.40 net. 


Story of a young English teacher, who, out of 
employment, visits the Paris student quarter, 
where he finds a man with the curious profession 
of a ‘“‘dealer in happiness,’”’ one who advises 
what to do to acquire that great boon. Acting on 
his advice, the youth spends his small savings 
in journeying to a little Italian town, in the com- 
pany of a young-woman friend who is equally 
at a loss as to what to do with herself. They are 
still pursuing happiness—though in different 
countries and by different methods—when the 
war comes, and in the face of its realities it is 
easy to see the truths, the essentials and the 
permanences of life. A diverting story, and de- 
cidedly Locksian, but not equal to his early ones. 
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Lowndes, Mrs. M. A. Good old Anna. 
1916. 365p. Doran $1.35 net. 


A clever picture of life in an English town at 
the outbreak of the war. The difficult position 
of German servants in English households is ex- 
emplified in the old nurse Anna, who, devoted 
though she is to her employer, holds her alle- 
giance to the Fatherland and finally becomes the 
tool of the German secret service. A long, cir- 
cumstantial story which some readers will not 
care for. 


Luehrmann, Adele. The curious case of 
Marie Dupont. 1916. 324p. Century 
$1.35 net. 


A thrilling and somewhat sensational mystery 
story based on the well-worn devices of the con- 
fused identity of twins and loss of memory. A 
young French girl grows up in an American fam- 
ily with no knowledge of her early life, and is 
mistaken for her twin sister—a less innocent 
Parisian ballet-dancer. 


Lynde, Francis. After the manner of men. 
1916. 454p. Scribner $1.35 net. 


A rousing adventure story, laid in the North 
Carolina mountains, recording a young man’s 
struggle to develop coal lands owned by a north- 
ern company, which has the enmity of the native 
population and of another company which is 
seeking to absorb the smaller concern. 


McFee, William. Casuals of the sea. 
1916. 470p. Doubleday $1.50 net. 


“‘A singular story whose object is to interpret 
rightly the conditions of the life of our times, 
by picturing the fortunes of a sister and brother: 
the one a wayward person, the other a sailor— 
both drifters here and there upon the sea of life. 
Its quiet humor, leisurely style, and realistic 
characterization proclaim the author a keen ob- 
server of humanity, and one who finds no unin- 
teresting people in the world.”” Reminiscent of 
Conrad in its feeling for the sea. 


Maher, R. A. The shepherd of the north. 
1916. 342p. Macmillan $1.35 net. 


“Vividly told story of the struggle of settlers 
in the Adirondacks to resist the unscrupulous ef- 
forts of the railroad to dispossess them of their 
lands. The power of the Catholic priest is ex- 
erted in their behalf, but, though he has learned 
through the confessional a secret of vital im- 
portance to his flock, he keeps his faith with the 
penitent. Very dramatic but not wholly plaus- 
ible at times. Would be pleasing to Catholic 
readers.” 


Marriott, Charles. Davenport. 1916. 
374p. Lane $1.35 net. 


An absorbing tale for readers who like psycho- 
logical studies. It follows the fortunes of a young 
man in London who makes artistic photography 
his profession, but in a second personality, whom 
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he conceives as a separate individual, he is 
author of polemic and ethical writings which 
stir ail England, specially just before the war. 
The reality of Davenport’s nature is finally dis- 
closed and the hero frees himself of his influence 
by going to war, where he is quickly sacrificed. 
The love element is as unusual as the rest of the 
story. 


Martin, Mrs. G. M. Emmy Lov’s road to 
grace. 1916. 306p. Appleton $1.30 
net. 

More about “Emmy Lou,” whose school ex- 
periences were delectable reading several years 
ago. This book is as clever and amusing, telling 
of her growth in grace in her home and the de- 
velopment of her religious sense. It is written 
with a purpose—‘“‘to show that the same condi- 
tions which in the school make for confusion in 
the child’s mind exist in the home, in the Sunday 
School and in all its earlier points of contact 
with life.” 


Mills, E. A. The story of Scotch. 1916. 
63p. Houghton 50c net. 


A true story of a fine Scotch collie who was 
for some years Mr. Mills’ trusty companion on 
his mountain trips, and who shared with him 
some thrilling adventures and escapes. Good 
enough to stand beside John Muir’s Stickeen. 


Monroe, A. S. Happy Valley. 1916. 347p. 
McClurg $1.30 net. 


A very sympathetic and picturesque portrayal 
of the methods of homesteading and the life of 
settlers in Oregon, depicting the great obstacles 
and privations and also the pioneer spirit and 
types. Full of interest though not an exciting 
story. 


Norris, Kathleen. The heart of Rachael. 
1916. 408p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 


The experiences of a New York society woman 
married first to an intemperate man, then to a 
doctor who in time finds a young girl more at- 
tractive, are used to carry a plea against divorce 
and remarriage. While not wholly convincing 
in this respect, it is an absorbing picture of the 
doings of the idle rich. 


Phillpotts, Eden. The human boy and 
the war. 1916. 291p. Macmillan $1.25 
net. 

Thirteen stories of life in an English school, 
each told by a different boy. They reflect hu- 
morously the boy attitudes toward life, school, 
grown-ups, etc., and incidentally the war, and 
show very cleverly both the maturity and the 
immaturity of the boy mind. 


Rinehart, Mrs. M. R. Tish. 1916. 372p. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 


**Tish” is a remarkable spinster who combines 
startlingly the age-old attributes of woman and 
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the opinions and methods of the ‘‘new woman.” 
She has as abject followers two other spinsters, 
but she also has, happily, a nephew who is able 
to extricate them from their most desperate 
situations, and who is blessed with a sense of 
humor. Extravagant stories which can be rec- 
ommended for tired people who want something 
to laugh at. 


Sawyer, Ruth. Seven miles to Arden. 
1916. 244p. Harper $1.25 net. 


In a generous impulse to find and help a young 
man in trouble, a young Irish actress tries to 
follow him to Arden. But Arden is always seven 
miles away from any place she reaches, and in 
her quest she meets with people and situations 
which demand all her resources. A bright, swift- 
moving and sentimental tale. 


Sherwood, Margaret. The worn door- 
step. 1916. 196p. Little $1.25 net. 


A touching little story describing the brave 
effort of an American girl, whose fiancé has been 
killed in the early days of the great war, to take 
up her life in an English village and try to live 
as if he were not dead. It pictures her daily life, 
and her tender care of Belgian refugees, and is 
full of the charm of rural Englsnd and the appeal 
of the English cause. 


Showerman, Grant. A country chroni- 
cle. 1916. 349p. Century $1.50 net. 


Hardly a novel, being the author’s reminis- 
cences of life in a Wisconsin village forty years 
ago thrown into very simple story form. They 
present faithfully the various types of the com- 
munity, the social life, the events of farm-work, 
school experiences, etc., and will interest older 
readers who wish to relive similar experiences. 
Readers who have known only city life would 
not care for them. 


Sinclair, B. W. Big timber. 1916. 32I1p. 
Little $1.35 net. 

Story of a British Columbia lumber camp 
which shows up vividly the physical side of the 
life but is less successful in depicting the human 
element. 


Snaith, J. C. The sailor. 1916. 455p. 
Appleton $1.40 net. 

The reader would find the account of the six 
years of this poor boy’s slavery to the sea unen- 
durable if he were not sure that good was to 
come from all its great ills—and it did, for learn- 
ing to read and write was followed quickly by a 
joyful possession of the great minds of literature, 
and not much later by the boy’s own experiences 
told in the guise of the adventures at sea of one 
“Dick.” But that was only the beginning of the 
amazing career of this wretched child of the 
gutter, whose story—said to follow more or less 
closely that of Masefield—is told with such suc- 
cess that ‘‘Sailor’” remains a very definite and 
felt personality even to the most casual reader. 
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Tobenkin, Elias. Witte arrives. 1916. 


304p. Stokes $1.25 net. 


A close and very sympathetic picture of the 
process of Americanization of the first and sec- 
ond generations of Russian Jews. The first step 
the father had taken in abbreviating the family 
name; others followed rapidly after the ten- 
year-old boy reached the Middle-West town 
which was to be his home till he went to the 
university. There follow years of hard, poorly- 
paid work as a reporter, a little happiness and 
more grief, and at last success as writer and 
editor. A rather crude but unusual first novel, 
probably autobiographic; the author was a stu- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin. One inci- 
dent makes the book objectionable for young 
people. 


Walpole, Hugh. The dark forest. 1916. 
320p. Doran $1.35 net. 


A picture of war and an interpretation of its 
effect which is based on the author’s visit to 
Russia. In the Red Cross unit of which he writes 
there are widely varying personalities, and to 
each the presence of war and of personal danger 
brings a different reaction. There is a pleasing 
mystic element, also some gruesome details. To 
some the book is less interesting than actual 
war accounts; others find it fascinating. 


Ward, Mrs. M. A. Lady Connie. 1916. 
434p. Hearst $1.50 net. 


A young English girl of rank and wealth 
charms many but comes to love an arrogant, 
passionate-natured young man. Her resentment 
of his dictatorial manner brings trouble and a 
period of chastening for them both before they 
win their happiness. A pretty !ove story in an 
interesting setting. 


Webster, H. K. The painted scene. 
1916. 400p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 
net. 


Of these ten short stories of the theater, eight 
picture the lives of the chorus girls of the 
“Globe Theater’ of Chicago, which figured in 
The real adventure. They succeed fairly well in 
the evident attempt to present them not as a 
class but as individuals, some good, some bad. 


Wells, H. G. Mr. Britling sees it through. 
1916. 443p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 


: : RRR 

England in war-time as seen through the eyes 
of an English author who is a typical Wellsian 
creation. We follow the development of Mr. 
Britling’s idea of war through his study of it and 
also through his own sacrifice of his son: from 
his conception of it as “‘the dawn of a great 
cleaning up” to his conviction that it ‘‘has be- 
come mere incoherent fighting and destruction, 
a demonstration in vast and tragic forms of the 
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stupidity and ineffectiveness of our species.” 
It has a strong interest for all thoughtful read- 
ers. 


Wilson, H. L. Somewhere in Red Gap. 
1916. 408p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 


More revelations of that Red Gap which 
“*Ruggles” discovered for readers who enjoy a 
real laugh. These tales have as raconteur Mrs. 
Pettingill, ‘“‘the mixer” and efficient mistress of 
Arrowhead Ranch. She has a wonderful admix- 
ture of qualities, a keen but lenient appreciation 
of life and people, and the events of Red Gap 
society of which she divulges the inner history 
lose nothing in the telling. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Selected and annotated by Marion 


Humble. 


Bowman, Isaiah. South America (Lands 
and people series) 1915. 376p. illus. 
Rand 75c net. 918 


For supplementary reading and reference 
work in upper grades. 


Cather, K. D. Boyhood stories of famous 
men. 1916. 278p. illus. Century $1.25 
net. 750 


Brief and sympathetic stories of fhe youth and 
work of musicians and artists, which will really 
interest boys and girls in biography and art. 
Most have appeared in St. Nicholas. Includes 
Titian, Mozart, Rosa Bonheur, Tintoretto, Mur- 
illo, Stradivarius, Mendelssohn, Giotto, Andrea 
del Sarto, Chopin, Guido Reni, Thorwaldsen, 
Correggio, Claude Lorraine. 


Collins, A. F. The book of magic. 1916. 
177p. illus. Appleton $1 net. 791 
Directions for performing tricks with and 
without apparatus, requiring practice and some 
skill. Shadowgraphs and stage illusions included. 


Hutchinson, Woods. Community hy- 
giene. 1916. 310p. illus. Houghton 
60c net. 614 


Useful as a textbook or supplementary reader. 
Gives definite information about public health, 
and suggestions of things children can do to pro- 
mote community health and happiness. For 
grades 6-8. 


McDonald, E. B. Chandra in India (Lit- 
tle people everywhere) 1916. 111p. 
illus. Little 50c net. 915 

Story of a peasant boy of the gardener caste, 
his work in the gardens of Maharajah, at Simla, 
and at Deihi. Interesting story pictures of daily 
life, of the Taj Mahal, of the Great Durbar. 
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Pyle, Katharine. Wonder tales retold. 

1916. 322p. illus. Little $1.35 net. 398 

A collection of eighteen beautiful folk stories 

from many countries. Most of the stories are 

unfamiliar. A treasure trove for children and 
story-tellers. 


Rolt-Wheeler, F. W. The monster- 
hunters. 1916. [348p. illus. Lothrop 
$1.25 net. 566 

A story of prehistoric monsters, endorsed by 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

Mix’s Mighty animals (Booklist, 9:404) would be 

interesting to boys who {ike this book of adven- 

ture and science. 


St. Nicholas book of plays and operettas. 
Second series. 1916. 243p. illus. Cen- 
tury $1 net. 822 

A selection of the best plays and operettas 
published in Sf. Nicholas during the past fifteen 
years. Simple to produce, with clear directions 
for staging and costumes. Several Christmas 
plays, and one for Thanksgiving, are included. 


Wade, M. H. Pilgrims of today. 1916. 
253p. illus. Little $1 net. 920 
Interesting accounts of the lives and work of 
John Muir, Jacob Riis, Mary Antin, E. A. 
Steiner, Carl Schurz, Nathan Straus, Joseph 
Pulitzer, ‘“‘pilgrims of today’’ who have brought 
honor to their adopted country. 


Stories 


Dowling, Sherwood. Struggling upward. 
1916. 180p. illus. Appleton $1 net. 

Fair story of the success of a high-schooi boy 

working in a big departmentstore, His success 

is swift, but the story is plausible and interesting. 


Duncan, Norman. Billy Topsail, M. D. 
1916. 317p. illus. Revell $1.25 ret. 

In the third “Billy Topsail’ book, Billy takes 
part in many of Doctor Luke’s adventures and 
meets his friend Archie Armstrong again. A 
thrilling tale of sacrifices and bravery. 


Mother Goose. The real Mother Goose; 
illus. by B. F. Wright. 1916. unpaged. 
Rand $1.50 net. 

Contains pictures and rhymes:‘in the Jolly 

Mother Goose Annual, Rand $1.25, and many 

more. 


Perkins, F. O., ed. Peter Pan. 1916. 73p. 
illus. Silver 50c net. 

Retold from the play, in form similar to the 
Blue bird for children, Silver, 60c (Butletin, Dec. 
1914). Barrie’s spirit is kept better than in other 
retold versions. Type, illustrations, binding are 
excellent. 
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Remick, G. M. Jane Stuart, comrade. 
1916. 376p. illus. Penn $1.25 net. 
This jolly and interesting story is better than 
preceding books in the series, and can be read 
independently. 


Seaman, A. H. Thesapphire signet. 1916. 
290p. illus. Century $1.25 net. 

A story of mystery, historical interest and 
interesting to boys and girls. The research and 
use of the public library in solving the mystery 
are interesting. 


Smith, E. B. In the land of Make Believe. 
1916. unpaged. illus. Holt $1.50 net. 
Picture book uniform with the Farm book, 


telling the story of two children and their toys 
which come to life, in ‘*make believe.” 


Spyri, Johanna. The rose child. 1916. 
62p. illus. Crowell 50c net. 

Quaint story of a little Swiss orphan girl who 
brings comfort and food to a poor widow through 
her earnings by gathering roses. The two friends 
are finally made happy by the return of the 
widow’s son. 


Stoddard, W. O. Making good in the vil- 
lage. 1916. 288p. illus. Appleton $1.35 
net. 


Story of the success of a high-school graduate 
as an errand boy, and Jater as hardware dealer. 
His square dealings and resourcefulness make a 
good story. 


New Fditions 


Andersen, H. C. Fairy tales (Windermere 
ed.) 1916. 286p. illus. Rand $1.35 net. 


Carroll, Lewis. Alice’s adventures in 
Wonderland, and Through the looking- 
glass. (Windermere ed.) 1916. 242p. 
illus. $1.35 net. 

These books are well printed on fair paper with 
good margins; illustrated by Milo Winter, and 
inexpensive. Good tibrary edition. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
LIBRARIAN 


Ball, S. B. 1600 business books: a list by 
authors, by titles and by subjects. 
1916. 166p. Wilson 75c net. 


Catalogue of business books and books on sub- 
jects related to business, availabie in the business 
branch of the Newark (N. J.) Free Public Li- 
brary. Useful to librarians and others as a 
“‘guide to books, directories and periodicals re- 
lating to business, commerce and finance.” In 
one alphabet. 
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Drury, F. K. W., comp. List of short 
stories (Illinois association of teachers 
of English, Bulletin, 15 May 1916) 
1916. 12p. 


A representative iist of the 299 best short 
stories of the world, stories “‘which have at- 
tracted attention, some of them famous as mas- 
terpieces.”” The stories are arranged by lan- 
guage, and in the English and American sections 
they are further grouped by period. Most of 
the stories in the list may be found in Firkins’ 
Index to short stories. Useful. 


Evanston (Ill.) public library. Cata- 
logue of the Coe music collection and 
other musical literature in the Evan- 
ston public library, comp. by Gertrude 
L. Brown. 1916. 126p. 


Classified list of music books, books about 
music, music scores and pianola rolls in Evan- 
ston public iibrary. Alphabetical index of au- 
thors and composers. Excellent for reference 
and as an aid in book selection. 


N. Y. public library. The Shakespearian 
festival. 1916. 22p. 


A iist of 117 books in the children’s room and 
the branch libraries of New York which would 
be useful in preparing for Shakespearian festi- 
vals. The titles are grouped under such headings 
as Costume, Stage direction and pageantry, The 
theatre in Shakespeare’s time, Stories from 
Shakespeare’s plays, Plays for Shakespeare’s 
birthday, etc. 
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Riverside (Cal.) public library. Indians. 
1916. 29p. 10c. 

A list of about three hundred books contained 
in this library, classed under useful headings. 
Only a few titles have notes. A convenient check- 
list for libraries wishing to add material, spec- 
ially on such matters as Indian music, baskets, 
blankets, stories and poems, and books for young 
peopie. 


Stockett, J.C. Masters of American jour- 
nalism (Practical bibliographies) 1916. 
40p. Wilson, paper, 25c. 

One of three in this new series, all originally 
prepared as Wisconsin Library School bibliogra- 
phies for use in the Schoo! of Journalism of the 
University. This will probably have most use 
in the average library, giving references to books 
and articies about Bennett, Dana, Godkin, 
Greeley, Pulitzer and Raymond. The other two 
are: Daily newspapers in the United States, by 
Callie Wieder, and Some great American news- 
paper editors, by Margaret Ely. 


Wisconsin university—Department of 
English. List of books for general 
reading. 1916. 84p. 

**Designed for the convenience of students and 
others who may welcome assistance in their 
choice of books.’’ Prefatory note. 

Pt. 1. Collections and miscellanea. Some of 
the best collections of poetry, fiction, fairy and 
folk tales. 

Pt. 2. Alphabetical list by author of the best 
works of all ages and countries, foreign books 
being in Engiish translation. 

Inexpensive editions are indicated where pos- 
sible, a feature which makes the list of special 
value for the small library. 





